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‘Wuere it happened,’ says 
Pringle of Ours, ‘was in a well- 
known port of a distant Eastern 
island: why it happened was be- 
cause a not-over-wise judge chose 
to put his own construction on 
the law of arrest, in a civil pro- 
cedure, as it affected a foreigner. 

‘It won’t do to peach upon and 
mouth out the real name of the 
place, and I don’t care to saddle it 
with a fictitious one, but I'll try 
and word-picture the locality, and 
leave you fellows to guess at its 
whereabouts and designation. 

‘First and foremost, then, it is 
a hot, steamy hot, small, old- 
fashioned town of Dutch origin, 
situated on the sea-board, at the 
south-west corner of an island 
which, even when the Mynheers 
held possession, was worth no 
end of rix-dollars to their State ; 
nowadays I can’t say how many 
tens of thousands of pounds its 
exports bring in yearly to our 
revenue. 

‘Pretty it is to look upon, 
especially from the sea ; green and 
luxuriant at all seasons; not a 
bit like rocky Gib., or white 
glaring Malta, or dried-up Aden, 
which, likely enough, you have 
touched at on your voyage out. 
When you get within the harbour 
—a ticklish manceuvre in naviga- 
tion to do safely—you are hemmed 
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in on one side by a picturesque 
well-wooded hilly spur, on which 
many charming bungalows stand, 
and on the other by a rocky 
promontory where are built some 
fortifications, useless in these 
modern times. In front, close at 
hand, is a sweeping bay, its shores 
clothed with groves—topes is the 
local name—of cocoanut palms 
growing almost down to the 
water’s edge, and half hiding 
nigger huts and European houses 
nestling among them. A little 
away there lies the straggling 
native town and bazaars backed 
by belts of fruit and timber trees ; 
and, in the far distance, a range 
of lofty mountains, overtopped by 
one of the highest peaks in the 
land, closes in the scene. So 
much for the still life of the 
place; now for its bustle and 
vitality. 

‘ Steamers of the P. and O. and 
other companies arriving daily, 
filling the narrow sandy streets 
with buxom, sparkling, rosy Eng- 
lish maidens—such contrasts to 
their listless, delicate, “ washed- 
out’’ resident sisterhood—with all 
sorts and conditions of men, too, 
who either gad about with their 
fair companions, or, taking their 
rest and their iced cups in the 
verandahs of the many hotels, 
allow themselves to fall into the 
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clutches of cute Moormen and 
other jewellers, arrant rogues, 
ready to swear by Mahomet or 
Buddha, as the faith may be, that 
gilt copper is virgin gold, and 
glass or paste veritable country- 
dug precious stones. Now and 
again a big man-of-war will look 
in and deluge the fort and pettah 
with its blue-jackets; and not 
unfrequently a French trooper, 
bound Cochin-Chinawards, comes 
for coal and provender; and then 
every nook and corner, every bou- 
tigue and bazaar, rings with the 
voluble tongues of the soldiers of 
France, “ vieilles moustaches,” 
newly-fledged ‘“ piou-pious” (re- 
cruits), and piquant, but rarely 
pretty, vivandieéres. 

‘Besides these extraneous at- 
tractions, so to call them, the 
little outpost—for an outpost it 
is of the colony—has a small but 
pleasant muster within itself of 
English, Anglo-Dutch, and other 
European inhabitants—its multi- 
tudinous petticoat-garmented and 
otherwise feminine-looking abori- 
gines go for nothing—and what 
with their society and a gun and 
line for sport, it is not, believe 
me, half such a bad place, as 
places in that habitat of coffee 
and spices count, to be, to do, 
and to suffer in.’ 

‘I know right well where we 
are,’ exclaims Charley Wise. 
‘ Point de Ga—in Cey—’ 

‘Shut up, youngster, shut up! 
you are too raw from the cram- 
mer’s ; never mind the name ; lis- 
ten to the story. 

‘At the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean war I was on detachment 
at the place I have been trying to 
depict. Two companies of my 
regiment, the same number of 
Malay riflemen, twenty or thirty 
royal gunners, and a few gun 
Lascars—slaveys to the Artillery 
—composed the snug garrison of 
which Major Tim O’Leary had 





the command. In piping times of 
peace, this worthy Irishman was 
an easy-going kind of a chief 
enough; but now that grim- 
visaged war had shown his 
wrinkled front, he turned to the 
strictest and most martinet of 
captains, stepping from that 
which, in the first instance, seem- 
ed to us the sublime to that 
which in the other instance we 
considered ridiculous ; for it came 
across our minds that Nicholas 
had too much upon his hands 
just then in and about Sebastopol 
to bother himself with such an 
out-of-the-way insignificant for- 
tress as ours. However, on this 
point O'Leary was at variance 
with his men—not an unusual 
occurrence when drills and field 
days are in question. He caused 
the old rusty cannon of the year 
one, mounted on the tumbling-to- 
pieces batteries, to be scaled and 
furbished ; he hunted up shot 
and sheli; he indented for 
“gunpowther,” and he paraded 
our lives out on a large grassy 
glacis too handy by half. “Be 
Jabus,” said he, “if Gortchakoff 
or any odder Off. has a moinde to 
come this way, we'll be. after 
taching him that we are not 
aslape and dhraming.” 

‘ Well, in the midst of all these 
precautions we were startled one 
morning by a report from the 
lighthouse that a man-of-war, 
showing no colours, was in the 
offing making for the port. Down 
we all rushed to the ramparts and 
other “coigns of vantage” over- 
looking the sea; there, sure 
enough, was a big ship, under full 
sail, steering dead for the har- 
bour’s mouth, and, before we 
could surmise who or what she 
was, or carry into effect one fourth 
of the tactics O’ Leary had planned, 
there anchored right under our 
guns—not, fortunately for us, a foe 
of a Russ, but a friend ofa Frank, 























no other, indeed, than the crack 
French corvette Le Falcon, Cap- 
tain Hippolyte Achille Hector de 
la Tasse de Sévres. 

‘It is, or rather it used to be, 
the fashion to disparage the nauti- 
cal abilities and proclivities of 
“ Moosoo,” but upon my word, so 
far as Le Falcon was concerned, 
no ship of any nation could have 
been better handled. Threading 
the narrows and hidden dangers 
of the channel of entrance, shav- 
ing the “ Drunken Sailor’* by a 
fathom or two, in she flies, a cloud 
of canvas set low and aloft ; and 
just as we are thinking where she 
is driving to, and that a few yards 
more and, smash, she’ll go ashore 
—tap tap—we hear the beat of 
a drum—t-i-r-r-i-p—a long shrill 
whistle follows; men swarm up 
the rigging; splash goes an an- 
chor; rattle, rattle, runs out a 
chain cable; bang, bang! belch 
out starboard and port guns, and 
before the smoke of a salute clears 
away there lies the corvette safe 
and snug, every inch of sail furled, 
her tricolour at her peak, her long 
pennant streaming, and looking 
as if, instead of five minutes, she 
had been five days at her moor- 
ings. It was really a pretty sight 
to see; and “ Bravo Mounseer !” 
we exclaimed, while O'Leary, 
though he did not much affect 
our allies, having in his youth 
fought against them, heartily and 
honestly joined in the cheer. 

‘Once in, and it appeared as if 
De la Tasse de Sévres had not 
the most remote intention of ever 
leaving us again. Day after day, 
week after week slipped by, and 
he and his remained ; what for, 
except to cement [entente cordiale 
in “grogs” and “ bittére biere,” 
to compliment our wives and to 


* Pringle has made a hydrographical 
error. The Drunken Sailor rock is not 


where he places it (vide charts).—Charles 
Wise, Second Lieutenant 
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flirt with our sisters, our cousins, 
and our aunts, never cropped up. 
The officers, delicately asked the 
why and wherefore, shrugged 
their shoulders and pleaded ignor- 
ance. “ Le Capitaine l’ordonne,” 
said one; “‘ Pas mon affaire,” said 
another ; Jules Pilule, the doctor, 
was the only one who ever went 
beyond those three or four words 
of speech, and that to me, for the 
reason that he thought I favoured 
a love-suit of his with a sister of 
mine, and so was inclined to be 
confidential. 

“ Jules,” I remarked one day, 
“‘ what the dickens is keeping that 
craft of yours in these waters, 
* grounding on her beef bones,’ as 
English sailors have it? Is it for 
despatches by your consort-ship, 
as La Tasse tells us? Are you 
waiting to meet the Russians here, 
or are you funky, old man, to go 
out, lest one of Nicholas’s big 
cruisers should pounce down and 
chaw you up? Ain’t you sick 
and tired of the place, Pill?” 

“ Preengall,” replies he, “to me 
it is zee zame, vedder vee ground 
on zee beef-bone or on zee bone 
of zee fowl, vee eat all zee days 
in zee curry. Zee place is agré- 
able, zee ladies sharming, zee op- 
per” (a common sort of rice-cake) 
“is sheap, and zee pay continue ; 
vat more I vant, mon lieutenant ? 
But, tenez, I vill visper someting 
in yourair. De la Tasse ‘as von af- 
fair considérable on ees’ands. Ah, 
c'est un coquin, vat you call sly 
dogs, zat commandant mine. Tink 
you zat he vaits letters from zee 
Consul General? Bosh! Believe 
you zat he attends zee coming 
here of L’Alouette, zee Lark? 
Hombogs! Zere is von lark of 
annodder plumage zat he ‘atches 
in zee ’ouse of Smit, and before 
long times now, zee lark will be 
ready to floy, and—” 

“Why, doctor,” I interrupt 
him by saying, “surely you don’t 
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mean to hint that your chief is 
‘spoons’ upon one of the women- 
kind in Smith’s bungalow, and 
that he is only biding an oppor- 
tunity to be off with her?” 

“ Spoon ! vat zou mean ‘spoon’? 
O, I zee—in luve, éprise, enam- 
elled—pah ! enamoured—how I 
tells! Pardieu for zee me—truly 
I could nevair be zee ‘spoon’ viz 
Mam’selle Marie or vid Mam’selle 
Elise of Smit, zey are not of my 
gotit—more ! ‘nemo potest Theti- 
dem simul et Galatea amare’” (he 
gave the Latin its continental pro- 
nunciation, of course) ; “ zou can- 
not at zee zame time luve zee 
Thatis and zee Galatea—it is 
enuf! No; but zee badinage to 
dismiss, zee captain is not on zee 
line of spoon, tout au contraire. 
He arrange vun leetle game ; he 
settle zee ash of your Mistére Tom 
Jones; he propose to our Consul 
at Calcutta zat Jones he wear, 
nevair, zee uniform consular like 
zee Vunkerboshes and zee Zilvas, 
and zee everybody in zis leetle 
place; he advise zee post for 
Smit; and presently it vill be 
outs, and zere will be a jollie row 
between zee captain and zee Jones 
and Smit, or I am not French- 
mans, moi Jules Pilule qui parle. 
But vait and zee, vait and zee.” 

‘Now to make you comprehend 
the drift of the talkative doctor’s 
observations, I must let you know 
that we had living amongst, but 
not of, us the gentleman he has 
called Jones. He was a merchant 
on a small scale; that went for 
nothing, however, for bar one or 
two, all our merchants were of 
the Lilliputian type in business. 
But Jones, besides being Tom- 
Thumby, had been shady in his 
dealings (you will hear some- 
thing more about this by and by), 
and we had tabooed him from 
general society. In his precious 
long stay in our port, La Tasse 
had picked up all the gup about 
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every one of us, men, women, and 
children; and when Jones applied 
for a vacant agency to represent 
France diplomatically and com- 
mercially, he put a stopper on the 
appointment by writing that the 
prestigé and dignity of Ja belle 
patrie could, he thought, be 
placed in cleaner and more worthy 
hands. This was what Pilule 
had alluded to, and the “jollie 
row” he predicted was to come 
on, when Jones heard of the Cap- 
tain’s interference. It came, but 
not quite in the way expected.’ 

‘One forenoon, the Major pays 
me a visit. 

“ Pringle,” says he, “there’s a 
foine hullabaloo up betwane the 
Frinch Captain and Jones.” 

“Not a bit more than I thought 
there would be,” say I. 

‘‘Be the powers, there is more 
pluck in that spalpeen Jones 
than oi ixpicted ; me Oirish blud 
warums towards him. La Tasse 
has been wroiting or saying—” 

“T know it, Major—” 

“And just fancy, me buoy! 
Jones has chaalinged Mounseer 
to foight.” 

“Indeed !” 

“But he won't mate him. 
Look here! Mac has sint me this. 
Oi can’t make out La Tasse’s 
jeuced bad fist, and even if oi 
could, oi can’t spake his voile 
furren lingo. But you are larned 
in it, so rade.” 

‘And he hands me a note, 
which so far as I can recollect, 
and make a literal translation of, 
went thus: 

“To Mr. 

Mister Jones, 

I have received your cartel. I 
am Captain in the Imperial Navy 
of France. I have been six times 
—more—under fire. I wear the 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. 
No one dares doubt my courage. 
So, for me, good! And now, for 
you, what are you? You are 
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merchant of cocoanuts, coir, coffee, 
and the oil of citronelle; very 
respectable business, if respectably 
pursued. But no, you are not of 
that ; you are not of society ; you 
have the blot on the mercantile 
shield ; you have—” Hullo! what 
the mischief is this? I say when 
I have read so far—* you have, 
rasé, shaved, vos papiers, your 
papers, avec les rasoirs, with 
razors,” —“ what the deuce does he 
mean, Major, byshaving his papers 
with razors?” 

“Ha! ha, ha,” bursts out 
O'Leary. “Faith! Moosooisa wag, 
a jister, and a pretty sevare one too. 
Mane! he manes that ugly sthory 
anint the erasures sane in Jones's 
ledgers, when the criditors—but 
as you don’t same to know it, oi'll 
not enloighten you. Does La 
Tasse say more ?” 

“Only that they are not on a 
social equality and consequently 
he won’t fight.” 

“Oi whonder what they'll be 
afther now ?” 

‘His Oirish blud, as he called 
it, was overflowing to seea“ jewel,” 
that was clear enough. 

“Leave them alone, Major,” 
say I, “it will all hush down.” 

But it didn’t. 

‘When Jones got back the 
Captain's letter, he went straight 
with it to one of our best lawyers 
—proctors is the local name—and 
asked him to take proceedings 
against La Tasse for defamation 
of character; but that gentleman 
declined the case. However, 
another, not so swell, soon took 
it up, and filed in the District 
Court, over which one Duntze, of 
the forensic bench, was then pre- 
siding, an action, “Jones v. La 
Tasse,” damages laid at several 
thousands ofrupees. And Duntze 
gave it his sign manual, and 
ordered service, Perhaps he could 
not help doing that. But it was 
one thing to order, and another to 
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enforce. La Tasse laughed the 
judge to scorn; denied, as an 
alien, his amenability to the civil 
law as the case stood ; insisted 
that he had but performed his 
duty to his Government, and said 
that he would see him, Duntze, 
“blowed” before he appeared either 
in person, or by a solicitor in his 
Court. And then he walked 
about the hot sandy streets before 
alluded to, buttoned up in uni- 
form and with a big heavy regu- 
lation sword dangling at his side. 
In which guise and with which 
scimitar he established a whole- 
some fear, and they let him alone 
from handling. 

‘But our Rhadamanthus was 
not going to be cowed. What 
was a long sword, a dozen long 
swords, to him, in comparison to 
the strong arm of the Law? Not 
a doit. He issued some sort of 
a legal document—the name of 
which I can’t tell you, for I don’t 
know, but call it a writ—citing 
La Tasse before him for contempt 
of court, and he ‘consigned it for 
operation to the hands of a sub- 
ordinate functionary, designated a 
Deputy Fiscal in the present in- 
stance—a miserably poor specimen 
of a Eurasian, old and worn out, 
and literally and metaphorically 
without a leg to stand on. 

‘Furnished with the mittimus, 
and in a mortal funk, this effete 
myrmidon of justice, accompanied 
by half a dozen or so of individuals 
called peons—semi-garmentless, 
but gay-belt-adorned nigger con- 
stables—embarked in a boat, and 
were rowed towards Le Falcon. 
What for? Why, from under her 
battery, and from the cutlasses of 
some three hundred men, to drag 
ashore the captain. Could any- 
thing more out-Herod Herod than 
this absurdity ? But, indeed, so it 
was planned. 

‘ And here, not having myself 
witnessed the scene, I must have 
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recourse to friend Pill’s account 
as he subsequently described it ; 
but I will not inflict his rickety 
broken English upon your ears. 

“When,” said he, “the shore- 
boat, with the half-caste and his 
naked black bailiffs touched our 
ship’s side, although we did not 
bear a hand in helping them up, 
no opposition was offered to their 
boarding us. They scrambled over 
the hammock-nettings, and came 
sprawling on to the deck. Sorel, 
the lieutenant of the watch, asked 
them who and what they wanted ; 
but as, you know, he does not 
speak a word of English, and not 
one of the incomers knew a syl- 
lable of French, all that was in- 
telligible was, ‘ Captain ! captain! 
But Dobrée, a mid, seeing that the 
hybrid gentleman in command had 
entirely omitted either to take off 
or even to touch his hat in respect 
to our quarter-deck—as, of course, 
is O.K.—sidles up, gently lifts 
it from his head, and, with a bow 
that would have done him service 
in a Paris ballroom with a reign- 
ing belle, presents it to him again, 
saying, ‘ M’sieur, votre horrible- 
ment vieux chapeau.’ Upon this 
up went the hands of the peons 
mechanically to their skulls ; but 
as the only covering they boasted 
of in that locality was their long, 
black, greased hair, gathered into 
a knot, and fastened with a high 
comb likea woman’s, down dropped 
the paws again. It would not 
make a bad picture, Pringle, that 
scene on Le Falcon: her deck 
crowded with grinning sailors, 
Sorel standing stiff and starched 
before the group, Dobrée grace- 
fully tendering the half-starved 
Eurasian his ‘ shocking bad hat,’ 
and he and his niggers looking 
flabbergasted and awfully funky. 
Why not send it to your Ponch 
or other comic journal ? 

“ Meantime De la Tasse, who 
was below, hearing an unusual 
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commotion, comes up, and inquires 
what the blank, blank is the 
blank row. My captain, so oily- 
tongued with you on shore, is 
given to hot vinegar language with 
us on board, believe me. 

“In answer to his question, 
Sorel says, ‘ Men from the shore 
asking for you, sir.’ 

‘Forme—me ! What the— (I 
omit the expressive adjective and 
noun) ‘do they want with me? 

‘ Here, sir, is the principal ; he 
will tell you.” And he presents 
the Fiscal, whose teeth are chat- 
tering, whose knees are knocking 
together, and whose trembling 
fingers can hardly hold a slip of 
paper he has in them, beginning, 
‘Victoria, by the grace of God, 
Queen,’ &c. 

“Then the poor scared devil, 
stammering out his mission, says 
that he is sent—O indeed, so much 
against his will! but ‘ What can 
do, sir—what can do ?—to convey 
ashore—quietly if feasible, if not, 
then by force—Hippolyte Achille 
Hector de la Tasse de Sévres, and 
to conduct him into the presence 
of his honour, Duntze, the judge. 

“La Tasse, who, as you are 
aware, is almost Englishless, can’t 
understand six words that are 
being addressed to him, and is 
just turning upon me to interpret, 
when that unfortunate monosyl- 
lable furce is slipped out, strikes 
his ear, and leads him at once- to 
a right conclusion. He turns pur- 
ple with rage. 

‘ Force! force! you dare to say 
force to a captain of the Navy of 
France on his own ship—to a 
decoré like this (pointing to the 
ribbons on his breast) ! Force from 
such canaille, such naked rapscal- 
lions as you! Sound the géné- 
rale! Beat to quarters! Run in 
and double-shot the guns! All 
hands away to repel boarders! 
Mes enfans, mes braves, swamp 
that boat alongside! Pitch those 
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slaves of perfide Albion into the 
sea! Force! Mon Dieu! mille 
tonnerres / veutrebleu! sa-c-r-e 
and he tore up and down the deck 
like a raving maniac. Ma foi, he 
had cause to feel insulted, but not 
to make an ass of himself. 

“ At the roll of the drum away 
scamper our fellows helter-skelter 
to their posts, most of them not 
knowing what was up. For a 
moment or two there reigns an 
unusual undisciplined confusion 
on the deck, in the midst of which 
I see the teterrima causa belli, the 
Fiscal, cowering under the lee 
bulwarks, and—but don’t mention 
it—I whisper to him, ‘ Be off, or 
you'll catch it hard ;’ and, indeed, 
I help him to wriggle through a 
port and to drop into his boat. 
Poor effete old man, it was not 
his fault, this ‘ boystrous battaile- 
makeing. When the hubbub 
ceases and they come to look for 
him, behold, there he is, pulling 
like grim death for the beach ! 
But in regard to the niggers, 
neither I nor any one else is dis- 
posed to interfere with them, nor 
to cheat our ‘Jacks’ out of a bit 
of a spree; we know they won't 
hurt them, and they don’t. But 
they set to work to handle them 
rather roughly, nevertheless. They 
hustle and bustle them from bow 
to stern, from port to starboard ; 
they shoulder them now here, now 
there ; they play at all manner of 
sailor’s horse-play with them, but 
they are careful not to leave so 
much as a scratch upon one of 
their unctuous odoriferous skins. 
Then some officer calls out, ‘ It is 
enough ! Out of the ship with the 
beggars ’! Upon which halfascore 
of our A.B.s get hold of each mai- 
heureux, and lift him clear of the 
bulwarks. They swing him see- 
saw, see-saw, backwards and for- 
wards—alors! ‘one, two, three, 
and overboard!’ Splash, splash, 
splash ; the six, eight ‘ bobbies’ 
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are in the sea, spluttering, shaking 
their heads, and making for the 
nearest ships. Bless you, these 
natives are as much at home in 
the water as out of it, and all 
they suffer from is a salt-water 
bath, which they greatly needed.” 

‘Thus much the doctor told 
us, but more that occurred under 
our eyes yet remains to be said. 

‘When Duntze saw his satel- 
lites return panic-struck and 
soaked, and knew that his fiat 
had been set at naught and de- 
spised, his “ dander riz awful,” to 
make use of a Yankee vulgarism. 
He was determined more than 
ever now to be up and doing; no 
Johnny Crapeau should get the 
better of him, not -if he knew it. 
With which determination he in- 
terviewed the Major.’ 

“O'Leary,” said he, “the ma- 
jesty of the law has been outraged. 
It must be upheld; if the civil 
power is weak to do so, the mili- 
tary must aid; that is good law 
everywhere. Captain de la Tasse 
de Sévres defames.one of our most 
respectable European citizens—’ 

“Be the powers, that’s new to 
me !” says O’ Leary. 

“An action is entered against 
him in my court. He objects to 
plead ; I cite him; he refuses to 
come ; and when I send my deputy 
De Voose and half a dozen peons 
on board his ship to seize—” 

‘You don’t mane to stand there, 
Duntze, and tell me you thried to 
saize him ?” 

“ He defied one and all, pitched 
my warrant into the sea, and 
sent the law officers flying after 
it.” 

“ Well, anything more?” 

“ And now I want you to sup- 
port justice with the sword, to let 
me have an escort—say Pringle 
and a few files of soldiers—to go 
back to Le Falcon and frighten 
the fellow ashore.” 

“Hivenly powers be gracious 
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to me!” said O'Leary, perfectly 
dumbfounded. “Oji’ll be plane 
enuf now wid you, Duntze. For 
a wake-moinded silly man oi al- 
ways tuk you; but for a bhorn 
tomfool never, until this bles- 
sid minute! Put that in your 
poipe and smoke it; if it don’t 
agray wid you, you know where 
to foinde me. What! give you 
my men to make a reedeeculous 
demonstrashun wid? to baird a 
man-o’-war’s-man in his own ship? 
to break the intint cordial for a 
palthry tuppenny-hapenny action 
in that thrumpery coort o’ yours ? 
Oi'll say you dashed, dashed ever 
so many dashes first! Hi, orderly! 
Carolus! Hassan! don’t you hare 
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me? Show this gintleman the 
dure. The top o’ the mornin’ to 
ye, Mhister Duntze.” 

‘And now I'll end my story 
in a few words. La Tasse, still 
furious, moved his ship that very 
day from the harbour to the outer 
anchorage, where he remained un- 
til the Government of the colony 
made him the amende honorable 
for their legal official’s imbecility. 
Then he up anchor, was off, and 
we never saw him more. 

* But a wigging loud and long 
recoiled on the head of Duntze, 
and he was translated sharp from 
our station into the jungle. I 
wonder if he ever got out of it, 
and what has become of him? 
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Amone the various achievements 
and events for which the present 
long-lived Administration will 
hereafter be renowned, may be 
mentioned the accession of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria to two 
new dignities, those, namely, of 
Empress and great-grandmother ! 

To the latter venerable condi- 
tion our Queen attained before 
she had completed her sixtieth 
year, a circumstance which we 
believe cannot be said of any of 
her predecessors on the throne; 
scarcely any of whom, indeed, 
lived to see their children of the 
third generation. There was a 


time—‘ ’tis sixty years since’ and 


more—when the nation was con- 
fidently looking forward to the 
birth of a great-grandchild of the 
reigning monarch and his queen, 
a child who might now have been 
our king had he lived. Who 
shall say that Providence has not 
ordered events otherwise for the 
great good of this nation? Who 
that considers the parentage from 
which she sprang can wish that 
the Princess Charlotte had lived 
to succeed her father? Little did 
those who mourned in November 
1817 imagine what compensation 
was in store for all who loved 
their country’s best interests, 
under the rule of another princess 
not born until eighteen months 
later. 

That Queen Victoria should 
have lived already to see her eldest 
daughter a grandmother seems to 
be in accordance with those out- 
ward signs of prosperity which, 
by the rules of poetical justice, 
such a life and such a reign as 


her Majesty's deserve. And when 
we pray vivat Regina, we are in- 
clined to add, ‘ And may she live 
to be a great-great. grandmother.’ 

In the classes who marry early, 
which are the highest and the 
lowest, it is not such a very un- 
common thing for persons to live 
to be great-grandparents. Pro- 
bably every country parish can 
produce one or two specimens 
among the poor. And in the 
annals of the great and noble, 
carefully preserved by such chroni- 
clers as Sir Bernard Burke and 
Captain Dod, we sometimes meet 
with curious cases of longevity 
and (to coin a term) great-grand- 
parentage. We could name, for 
instance, a noble duke and duchess 
who are great.- grandparents, 
though wanting still two or three 
years of seventy ; a viscountess 
some years younger than the pre- 
sent century, who has a great- 
granddaughter aged twelve; one 
earl whose son is sixty-one, and 
another whose grandson is thirty- 
seven. It is less than ten years 
since the widow of the twentieth 
Lord Grey de Ruthyn died, and 
had she been living now she would 
be, though not older than eighty- 
seven, a great-great-grandmother, 
for her ladyship was the grand- 
mother of the late Countess of 
Loudoun, whose grandson, the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, was 
born last September. 

Her Majesty’s great-grandchild 
is the child of her daughter's 
daughter. As daughters usually 
marry at an earlier age than sons, 
this, no doubt, is most frequently 
the kind of great-grandchild who 
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first appears ; and the child of a 
son’s son is less likely to be born 
in the lifetime of its great-grand- 
parent. No English sovereign 
has ever seen such a descendant; 
butlegrand monarque, Louis XIV., 
after the death of the Dauphin 
and of the Duke of Burgundy, 
the Dauphin’s eldest son, found 
that his great-grandson, the Duke’s 
little orphan child, would be his 
successor. There was scarcely 
seventy years difference in age 
between the two, although two 
generations intervened. 

The twelfth Earl of Derby was 
a specimen of the patriarchal 
English nobleman, living, as he 
did, to see his successors of three 
generations. When he died, in 
1834, his grandson, the famous 
fourteenth Earl, was five-and- 
thirty, and had already acquired 
no little fame in the House of 
Commons, as the Hon. Edward 
Stanley; while the son of the 


latter, the present Earl, was a boy 
of eight when his great-grand- 


father died. The four generations 
would have formed a good subject 
for a picture. The present Earl 
has received three promotions in 
rank by the successive deaths of 
his predecessors, becoming an 
Honourable in 1834, Lord Stanley 
in 1851, and Earl of Derby in 1869. 

A person whose lite is un- 
usually long may live to see 
numerous descendants of the 
second, third, and even fourth 
generations ; but where this is 
the case, how many domestic 
bereavements, in the natural 
course of events, are generally 
found to combine with the in- 
firmities of old age, to make the 
time of the ‘sere and yellow leaf’ 
a sad time of ‘labour and sorrow’ 
indeed ! 

Here and there touching in- 
stances of this are to be met with 
in the pages of ‘the Peerage.’ 
Let us trace, simply from such 
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data as are afforded by the bare 
statistics of Burke, the ‘ changes 
and chances,’ and more especially 
the domestic sorrows, of one long 
life. 

About the middle of the reign 
of George IL., in the famous year 
"45, was born the Lady Louisa 
Tollemache, one of the fifteen chil- 
dren of the third Earl of Dysart. 
At the age of twenty she married 
Mr. Manners, a Lincolnshire 
gentleman, and in process of 
time she became the mother of 
seven children, three boys and 
four girls. A few years after her 
marriage, her father died, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son 
Lionel, as fourth Earl. Besides 
the death of her father, Lady 
Louisa had the grief of losing, 
early in life, three of the five 
brothers who had survived in- 
fancy ; and the deaths of all these 
three were peculiarly distressing. 
George, the third brother, a‘middy’ 
of fifteen, fell from the mast-head 
and was killed. The next brother, 
John, a captain in the Navy, was 
slain, some years after, in a duel. 
Though only twenty-four, he had 
married, and left a son. William, 
the youngest brother of Lady 
Louisa Manners, was also a naval 
officer, and he perished at sea in 
a hurricane in his twenty-sixth 
year. 

After these three melancholy 
deaths, there remained to Lady 
Louisa, besides the Earl, only one 
brother, Wilbraham, and onesister, 
younger than herself, married to 
a Mr. Halliday. The two brothers 
both married, but had no children, 
and it seemed probable that their 
nephew Lionel, the son of Captain 
the Hon. John Tollemache, would 
eventually succeed to the title. 

Meantime, Lady Louisa’s chil- 
dren grew up. In 1790 her eldest 
son married. Two years later 
she became a widow, at the age 
of forty-seven. 
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A few months after the death 
of Mr. Manners her eldest son was 
created a Baronet. He took the 
name of Talmash, and became Sir 
William Talmash. In the same 
year, 1793, that he received his 
baronetcy, he became, a few 
months later, an heir-presumptive 
to the Dysart Earldom, by the 
accidental death of his young 
cousin Lionel, who was killed by 
the bursting of a shell before 
Valenciennes in his nineteenth 
year, not long after entering the 
lst Regiment of Foot-guards. 

The Scotch Earldom of Dysart 
had been conferred by Charles I. 
on the son of his tutor, the Rev. 
William Murray, minister of 
Dysart, in Fifeshire. This mon- 
arch was somewhat lavish of 
honours where he took a fancy. 
For example, shortly after his 
accession, he honoured the Earl 


of Cork by creating two of his 


sons, little boys of eight and six, 
Irish peers, with the titles, respec- 
tively, of Viscount, Boyle of 
Kinalmeaky, and Baron of Brog- 
hill. And in like manner, not 
content with making Mr. Murray 
an Earl, the King was determined 


that the Earldom should have 
every chance of lasting for ever, 
in spite of the first possessor 
having no son, by conferring it 
‘with remainder’ to the heirs, 
male and female, of the first peer. 
Thus it came to his daughter, and 
then to her son, Sir Lionel Tolle- 
mache, the third Earl’s grand- 
father. 

Thus, when poor young Lionel 
was killed by the explosion, his 
two uncles being childless, there 
seemed, as was said above, every 
reason to expect that the peerage 
would come eventually into the 
family of Lady Louisa, the elder 
of the Earl’s two sisters. 

In 1799 the Earl died, and 
was succeeded by his only living 
brother, Wilbraham. By this 
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time, Lady Louisa, who was now 
fifty-four years of age, had several 
grandchildren ; for not only had 
Sir William three sons and two 
or three daughters, but his eldest 
sister, Lady Heathcote, was a 
mother. 

In 1802 Lady Louisa lost her 
only surviving sister, Lady Jane, 
who had married twice, and left 
four children by her first husband. 

At Christmas, in 1805, when 
Lady Louisa was sixty, came the 
first great bereavement since her 
husband’s death. Her second 
daughter, who had been for six 
years the wife of the Earl of Fife, 
died, leaving no children. 

About ten years later, in 1816, 
the third daughter, the Duchess 
of St. Albans, died, within a few 
hours of the young Duke, her son, 
who had succeeded his father in 
the previous year. But before 
this Lady Louisa had had great 
trouble on account of her youngest 
daughter, the Countess of Stair, 
whose marriage was ‘dissolved 
in 1809 in consequence of a 
previous contract in Scotland, on 
the part of the Earl, with’ another 
lady ; ‘ which contract,’ however, 
‘was dissolved by the lords of 
session, at Edinburgh, in 1820.’ 

It was in 1816, the year of the 
death of the Duchess of St. Al- 
bans, that two of Lady Louisa’s 
granddaughters, the two eldest 
daughters of Sir William Talmash, 
were married. In the following 
year, probably when she was aLout 
seventy-two, she became a great- 
grandmother. We say ‘ probably,’ 
for the polite Burke seldom tells 
the age of ladies, and we are left 
to conjecture them from various 
data. The first great-grandson 
who is mentioned was the son of 
Mr. Talmash, Sir William’s eldest 
son. This child was born in July 
1820 ; but there is good reason to 
believe that Sir William’s married 
daughters had children before this 
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date. His third son, Mr. Arthur 
Talmash, was married in the same 
year, 1820. 

It was in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, 1821, that Lady 
Louisa, at the age of seventy-six, 
found herself suddenly raised to 
the peerage by the death of her 
only surviving brother, the fifth 
earl. She became Countess of 
Dysart in her own right, and Sir 
William’s baronetcy was merged 
in the courtesy title of Lord Hunt- 
ingtower, borne by the eldest sons 
of the Earls of Dysart. 

To succeed to a peerage after 
the age of threescore years and 
ten, when the thoughts and aspi- 
rations should be more than ever 
directed to a heavenly inheritance, 
is a trial of faith which has oc- 
curred to but a few; and it is 
doubtful whether all such have 
not found this late promotion to 
be indeed vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Poor Horace Walpole was 
a happier man before his seventy- 
fifth year, when he unexpectedly 
succeeded his nephew as Earl of 
Orford. The new duties to which 
he had to attend were irksome to 
him, and he must often have pined 
for the greater freedom which he 
had enjoyed so long as ‘ Horry 
Walpole.’ He endured the title, 
which it is the fashion of news- 
papers to say that a nobleman 
‘enjoys, for seven years; but 
even that period is longer than a 
septuagenarian has any right to 
expect. 

What changes and business- 
troubles her accession brought 
upon the Countess of Dysart, it is 
not for compilers of ‘ Peerages’ to 
narrate; but we can fancy that 
her son, Lord Huntingtower, now 
in his fifty-seventh year, probably 
took the lion’s share of these, re- 
lieving, as far as might be, the 
aged mother, whom he would ex- 
pect to succeed ere long. His 
position as heir-apparent must 
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have appeared to all concerned as 
very temporary. 

But the Countess was destined 
to see several of her children and 
grandchildren pass away before 
herse}f. In 1825 her eldest daugh- 
ter, Lady Heathcote, died, and 
also thé Hon. Caroline Talmash, 
Lord Huntingtower’s fourth daugh- 
ter. In 1830 died Mrs. Burke, 
the eldest daughter of Lord Hunt- 
ingiower, ‘leaving issue,’ and in 
the following year her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Felix Talmash. 

These deaths were followed in 
1833 by that of Lord Hunting- 
tower himself. The heir-apparent 
to the earldom had lived to the 
age of sixty-seven, and had grand- 
children ‘in their teens,’ but died 
before his mother. His eldest son, 
a man of eight-and-thirty, suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy and to 
the courtesy title of Lord Hunt- 
ingtower. 

In the following year Lady Dy- 
sart lost her only surviving daugh- 
ter, Lady Laura Tollemache, for- 
merly Countess of Stair. Mr. 
Frederick Talmash, the fifth son 
of the late Lord Huntingtower, 
became a widower early in the 
next year, 1835. 

In 1837 the elder of the two 
surviving sons of the Countess, 
the Hon. John Tollemache, died. 
He had been married more than 
thirty years to the Duchess 
Dowager of Roxburghe, who sur- 
vived him only one year. They 
had no children. 

In August in this year, 1837, 
an interesting event took place in 
Lady Dysart’s family. The young- 
est of her youngest son’s six sons 
married the eldest daughter of 
her granddaughter, Lady Sinclair 
(second daughter of the deceased 
Lord Huntingtower) ; and in some- 
thing less than a twelvemonth 
after a son was born of this mar- 
riage, whereby the venerable 
Countess of Dysart became that 
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truly rara avis in terris, a great- 
great-grandmother. Lady Sinclair 
had a grandson and a grandmother 
living at the same time ! 

It would be interesting to know 
whether the aged Countess, now 
ninety-three years old, was in 
sufficient possession of her facul- 
ties to understand in what relation 
this remote descendant stood to 
her. In the Life of Lord Eldon 
there is a touching letter from the 
Earl, written some years after his 
tinal resignation of the Great Seal, 
to his brother, Lord Stowell, when 
the latter was evidently entering 
on ‘second childhood.’ The writer 
was over eighty, and his grand- 
son, Lord Encombe, who after- 
wards succeeded him, had lately 
become a father. The old noble- 


man endeavoured to explain this 
fact to his brother, who was some 
six years his senior, in very simple 
language, but seems to have been 
doubtful whether the formerly * 


acute lawyer was capable of com- 
prehending such a complicated 
case. 

This is not, however, always 
so. Mary Somerville, when past 
ninety, could most intelligently 
work mathematical problems which 
would puzzle many a Wrangler ; 
and Viscount Stratford de Red- 
clyffe wrote and published, at the 
age of eighty-nine, a book on 
Christian evidences which was 
well reviewed and exhibited no 
signs of mental decay. 

But these are very exceptional 
cases, and one is inclined to doubt 
whether the venerable Lady Dy- 
sart, at ninety-three, was able to 
understand that the child in ques- 
tion was, on his father’s side, her 
great-grandson,and on his mother’s, 
her great-great-grandson. It is not 
improbable that there was in her 
mind that touching confusion of 
generations, by which the child- 
hood of a son or daughter is 
repeated in a grandchild, and the 
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events of the last half-century are 
forgotten, whilst the distant past 
stands out in bold outline. 

Tennyson's ‘ Grandmother,’ who 
from internal evidence was close 
upon ninety, if not more, is far 
more true to nature in her vivid 
recollection of her courting days 
than when,’ after confessing that 
she is ‘ not always certain if’ her 
children ‘ be alive or dead,’ she 
adds, with a very accurate remem- 
brance of recent events, 


‘ And yet I know for a truth, there’s none 
of them left alive; 
For Harry went at sixty, your father at 
sixty-five ; 
And Willy, my eldest born, at nigh 
threescore and ten.’ 


But then she lapses into the for- 
mer uncertainty, 


‘I knew them all as babies, and now 


they're elderly men.’ 


In the same year, 1838,in which 
Lady Dysart’s great-great-grandson 
was born, an uncle of the child, 
Captain Lionel Tollemache, died. 
This appears to have been the last 
of the many bereavements which 
an unusually long span of life 
brought to the Countess. In Sep- 
tember 1840, at the great age of 
ninety-five, the venerable lady was 
at last ‘ gathered to her fathers.’ 
Born in the ‘forties’ of the 
eighteenth century, fifteen years 
before the death of George IL, she 
had lived into the ‘ forties’ of the 
nineteenth century, when Queen 
Victoria was on the throne. She 
had long survived all her brothers 
and sisters, and had been bereaved 
of her husband and six of her 
seven children, as well as ofseveral 
grandchildren. She appears to 
have left at her death about twenty 
grandchildren, and probably more 
than twenty great-grandchildren, 
besides one great-great-grandson 
who was more than two years old. 
At least six of her grandsons and 
several granddaughters were more 
than forty years old; the heir 
neatly forty-six, and the heir’s 
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only son, the great-grandson of 
the Countess, was more than 
twenty. 

It is not ‘often that such a pa- 
triarchal head of a family is to be 
met with in modern times ; and 
yet, curiously enough, an instance, 
similar in several respects, occurs 
in the pages of Burke, and that of 
a life which nearly synchronised 
with Lady Dysart’s. 

The celebrated Mr. Coke of 
Holkham in Norfolk, who by 
scientific agriculture increased the 
value of his landed property to an 
unprecedented extent, and who 
represented Norfolk in the House 
of Commons for no less than fifty- 
eight years, was born about the 
year 1752, and therefore was some 
seven years younger than the 
Countess of Dysart. In 1775 he 
married, and in the following 
year succeeded his father as owner 
of the Holkham estate. His wife 
died in 1800, leaving him with 
three daughters. Of these the 
eldest had a few months before 
been left a childless widow, her 
husband, Viscount Andover, great- 
uncle of the present Barl of Suf- 
folk, having been killed by the 
accidental discharge of his gun. 
The second daughter had married, 
at the very early age of fifteen, a 
Mr. Anson, and had several chil- 
dren already. Mr. Coke’s young- 
est daughter was as yet unmarried. 

In 1806, Mr. Anson was created 
Viscount Anson, and in the same 
year Lady Andover married Cap- 
tain (afterwards Admiral Sir 
Henry) Digby, the eldest son of 
a former Dean of Durham, who 
was a younger brother of the 
seventh Lord Digby. By this 
marriage Lady Andover had two 
sons and daughter. 

In 1812 Lady Anson's third 
son, a midshipman, was killed by 
another of those somewhat com- 
mon gun accidents, on board the 
Bacchante frigate; and in 1817 
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she lost her sixth son, a boy of 
nine. These losses were followed 
in the next year by the heaviest 
loss a wife can suffer— Lord Anson 
died in July 1818. In 1821 the 
widow lost her second daughter. 
Meanwhile, in August 1819 her 
eldest daughter had become Coun- 
tess of Rosebery, and her eldest 
son, the second Lord Anson, had 
also married, and each of these 
had an infant daughter. 

Mr. Coke was now, therefore, a 
great-grandfather, but he was not 
yet seventy years of age, and no 
doubt did not consider himself by 
any means in his dotage, for early 
in 1822 he married again. His 
second wife was a very young 
lady, an earl’s daughter; and be- 
fore the year was over she pre- 
sented him with a son and heir. 
Thus Mr. Coke had great-grand- 
children before he had a son. 
Three more sons and one daughter 
were born during the next six 
years; the youngest son being 
born in 1828, when his father 
must have been about seventy-six. 
At his birth, this young gentleman 
had a sister of fifty-one, a nephew 
of thirty-two, and a great-niece 
who was nine ! 

In 1827, Lady Anson’s fifth 
son died, a young man of three- 
and-twenty; and in 1830 she 
lost her fourth son, a naval cap- 
tain, in his thirtieth year, but 
already a C.B. Thus of her six 
sons, four had been taken from 
her, as well as one daughter. Mr. 
Coke’s youngest daughter married 
in the same year as his own second 
marriage, but of her family no 
subsequent record is given. 

In 1837, on the accession of 
Queen Victoria, and in 1838, the 
year of her Majesty’s coronation, 
many additions to, and promotions 
in, the Peerage were made by Lord 
Melbourne’s Government, to com- 
memorate these national events. 
The first of these ‘creations’ was 




















the earldom of Innes, conferred 
on the Scotch Duke of Roxburghe, 
and giving him a seat in the Eng- 


lish House of Lords; and the 
second creation was the earldom 
of Leicester, to which Mr, Coke 
of Holkham, long known as ‘ the 
first commoner in England,’ was 
raised at the age of eighty-five. 
His father’s maternal uncle had 
been made Earl of Leicester in 
1744, but the title had died with 
him fifteen years afterwards. His 
nephew Mr. Roberts had succeed- 
ed to his extensive property, and 
taken the name of Coke. This 
gentleman was the father of our 
Mr. Coke, who, in August 1837, 
was raised, per saltum, to the 
third grade of the peerage, as 
Earl of Leicester. 

There are very few instances of 
a@ commoner being thus made an 
earl, Prime Ministers, indeed, 
like Sir Robert Walpole, William 
Pitt, the great commoner, and 
Benjamin Disraeli, have received 
this high honour as a befitting 
reward of their great political 
services; and the splendid victory 
which Admiral Sir John Jervis 
achieved over the Spanish fleet, 
in 1797, off Cape St. Vincent, 
obtained for him at once the earl- 
dom of St Vincent. But of com- 
moners not thus distinguished for 
personal achievements, who have 
been made earls, instead of barons 
or viscounts, we cannot recall any 
examples during the past hundred 
years, except the wealthy Sir 
James Lowther, who was made 
Earl of Lonsdale in 1784, and 
Mr. Coke of Holkham, created 
Earl of Leicester in 1837. 

Viscount Anson, the grandson 
of the latter, had been one of 
those peers who received promo- 
tion in 1831, the year of William 
IV.’s coronation, being created 
Earl of Lichfield. In 1838 the 
eldest daughter of this nobleman 
married, and thus the new Lord 
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Leicester lived to have a married 


great-granddaughter. Curiously 
enough, it was in the previous 
year, 1837, that Lady Dysart 
became a_ great-grandmother-in- 
law. And as the latter lived to 
have a descendant of the fourth 
generation, so, we have good 
reason to believe, did the former. 
For he lived for three years and a 
half after the marriage of Lady 
Louisa Anson, who certainly had 
children, though the dates of their 
births are not recorded in Burke. 

The Earl of Leicester died in 
June 1842, less than two years 
after the other patriarchal per- 
sonage of the same rank, the 
Countess of Dysart, but at an 
earlier age. He must have been 
just ninety at his death, but 
whether he had actually com- 
pleted his ninetieth year we can- 
not ascertain. His eldest daughter 
(Lady Jane Digby) was sixty-five, 
his eldest grandson was nearer 
forty-seven than forty-six, and his 
eldest great-granddaughter was 
twenty-three. Twosons and four 
daughters of Lady Anson had 
married, and all had children ; 
and the three children of Lady 
Jane Digby were also all married, 
and at least two of them had 
children. The venerable Lord 
Leicester must, therefore, have 
been regarded as a_ veritable 
patriarch for some time before his 
death, and his own young sons 
and daughter were to him what 
Joseph and Benjamin were to 
Jacob, the ‘children of his old 
age.’ But no doubt the many 
bereavements which his widowed 
daughter, Lady Anson, was called 
upon to sustain were felt also by 
the aged grandfather. 

It is not a little remarkable 
that a man who was close upon 
seventy when he married should 
live to see the eldest son of that 
marriage a young man nineteen 
and a half, with only one year 
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and a half of minority before him. 
Such a youth must have looked 
up to his middle-aged ‘ nephew’ 
as an uncle, and, indeed, the 
complications arising from the 
late second marriage of Mr. Coke 
may well be believed to have often 
been very amusing. 

In 1878 a marriage took place, 
in which the bride and bride- 
groom were, both of them, de- 
scendants of the late Lord Leices- 
ter, the former being his grand- 
daughter by his second wife, and 
the latter his great-great-grandson 
by his first. Thus the bridegroom 
was first cousin twice removed to 
his wife, and had his great-grand- 
uncle for his father-in-law! This 
couple now have a daughter, who 
is therefore second cousin to one 
of her grandfathers, and great- 
great-grandniece to the other. 

Marvellous accounts appear in 
the newspapers from time to time 
of persons dying at an advanced 
age and leaving hundreds of 
descendants. Such are usually in 
the lower ranks of society, and 
the evidence forthcoming is not 
always very trustworthy. More- 
over, the human race is, in some 
matters, highly credulous, and so 
far from calmly considering pro- 
babilities, is only too prone to 
exaggerate improbabilities for the 
sake of making an anecdote ‘tell.’ 

It is, if we remember rightly, 
in that very interesting book, the 
Life of Dr. Guthrie, that a won- 
derful tale of longevity and ‘ great- 
grand parentage’ occurs. A gen- 
tleman hearing that a very aged 
man was living on some island in 
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the north of Scotland, went to 
visit him. But before he dis- 
covered the object of his search, 
he met, successively, three other 
old men, each of whom said, ‘ O, 
it’s my fayther you want!’ The 
ages ‘of the four were apparently 
in an ascending order of magni- 
tude, and the visitor came away 
with the conviction that the four 
were in different generations ; the 
first being son to the second, 
grandson to the third, and great- 
grandson to the last. The first 
is represented as being decidedly 
elderly—say sixty ; and therefore 
the last would probably be at 
least one hundred and twenty 
years old. 

But why should their visitor 
have supposed that the four stood 
in this relationship to each other? 
Why should the first, e.g. say ‘It’s 
my fayther you want,’ to the in- 
quirer, concerning a very old man, 
if he possessed, close at hand, not 
merely a ‘ fayther,’ but, what was 
far more extraordinary, a ‘ great- 
grandfayther’ ? Surely the solu- 
tion is that the first three old men 
were brothers, and each of them 
the son of the last, who may have 
been ninety or more. 

We should be sorry to spoil a 
good story, but truth and proba- 
bility ought not to be sacrificed 
to the love of the marvellous. 

‘I saw a ghost last night,’ said 
aromantic person; ‘it was in the 
form of a white rabbit.’ 

‘Well, then,’ replied a friend, 
‘ perhaps it was a white rabbit.’ 

‘QO,’ said the first, ‘I never 
thought of that !’ 




















BAGDAD AND BACK BY WATER: 


New Tiintering Spot. 


I rutnk if a few London doctors 
knew of the climate they would 
send not a few patients ‘ the water 
journey to Bagdad and back.’ 

Few readers probably are aware 
that the opening of the Suez Canal 
and the development of the steam 
traffic of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company (Limited) 
have brought these regions within 
easy reach of the traveller; and 
that in fact, without setting foot 
on terra firma, the enterprising 
seeker of new sights, new sensa- 
tions, and a genial winter climate 
may embark in London and dis- 
embark at Bagdad on the banks 
of the River Tigris in the heart of 
Turkish Arabia. The object of 
the few fellowing notes is to show 
how easily such a journey may be 
accomplished, and that within the 
limits of a six months’ absence 
from England the ruins of ancient 
Babylon, the supposed Tower of 
Babel, and old Nineveh may be 
visited with a very little amount 
of fatigue and trouble. 

Bagdad, the capital of the 
caliphs, the scene of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, will al- 
ways draw upon the sympathies 
of an enthusiastic traveller, and 
the name of the old city begets 
visions of Sindbad the Sailor and 
his house, with the pavements 
daily sprinkled with rose-water ; 
of Haroun-al-Raschid and his 
beautiful wife Zobeidee, whose 
tomb, still preserved, seems to 
give a reality to those wonderful 
old tales ; of Jaffer the Barmecide, 
and Mesrour the chief Eunuch, 
and all the other curious person- 
ages of those bygone days. 
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Persons to whom an 


escape 
from the discomforts of an Eng- 
lish winter is an object, and whose 
constitution wants the bracing 
effects of a long sea-voyage, could 
not find a better means of passing 


the months from November to 
April than by taking a water- 
journey to Bagdad and back. 

If the reader will take the 
trouble to look at the world’s 
map and note the route which the 
British-India steamers traverse, 
he will see that they touch at 
various ports in Europe, Africa, 
India, and Persia, and finally dis- 
embark him at Bussora in Turkish 
Arabia, at the extreme top of the 
Persian Gulf. There is no voyage 
made by any line of steamers 
which within the short space of 
two months shows the traveller 
so much of the various peoples of 
the world. He may see Lisbon 
and the Portuguese ; he may see 
the French and Africansat Algiers ; 
he may see the Suez Canal and 
gaze upon the Egyptians ; he may 
touch at some Arab port in the 
Red Sea, and he will certainly 
touch at Aden, the outpost of 
British India. He will be sure 
to stop a day or two at Kurrachee, 
an Indian port, and can become 
acquainted with the Hindoos; 
and the voyage will be completed 
by touching at the various ports 
up the Persian Gulf. There is 
not the monotony of a long sea- 
voyage, like a trip to Australia or 
across the Atlantic. The sensa- 
tions of gaining and leaving one 
port are hardly over before the 
calculations begin to be exciting 
as to the time when the next port 
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will be reached and left. The 
weeks pass quickly by, and the 
traveller finds himself living with 
as much ease and comfort as in 
his own house, and with every 
luxury of table and service that a 
well-found steamer provides. The 
voyage from London to Bussora 
is usually accomplished in from 
six to eight weeks. At Bussora 
itself there is nothing to detain 
the traveller, and he may disem- 
bark from the sea-going steamer 
into the small river steamer which 
runs from PBussora to Bagdad, 
and proceed on his river journey 
of about 500 miles. The Enu- 
phrates and Tigris Steam Navi- 
gation Company (Limited) have 
two river steamers which ply be- 
tween Bussora and Bagdad. They 
carry the Indian mails which the 
British India steamboats from 
Kurrachee and Bombay bring up 
the Gulf. One of the river boats 
is usually in waiting to receive 
the mails, and the river journey 
is usually accomplished in from 
three to four days. 

The accommodation on the 
river steamers is all that a tra- 
vellercan desire. The commanders 
and officers are Europeans and 
gentlemen. The cabins are clean 
and well furnished, and the table 
provided by the commanders is 
first-rate. The voyage up the 
river fitly prepares the traveller 
to realise the scenes of desolation 
and waste which meet the eye in 
every direction in Turkish Arabia. 
Along the river banks small patches 
of land are cultivated; but, for 
the most part, nothing is to be 
seen but vast plains of uncultivated 
soil. The Arabs with their flocks 
and herds wander over these vast 
regions and find subsistence, a 
circumstance which to a traveller 
passing rapidly up the river seems 
a marvel. As you approach Bag- 
dad the sccnery becomes more 
picturesque. The banks of the 


river are fringed with the date 
groves, and the genius of commerce 
at once tells you that there stands 
or grows the food of the people 
and their exportable commodity. 

The climate of Bagdad from 
November to April is perhaps 
one of the most favourable and 
enjoyable to be found in any part 
of the world. The air is keen 
and bracing, producing great elas- 
ticity of spirit ; and a ride across 
the open desert by one fond of 
exercise is at once suggestive to 
him of the reason why the native 
Arab and his steed are so famed 
for physical endurance. The desert 
air itself seems food. 

If it be asked what there is 
to see at Bagdad, the truthful 
answer must be, a desolate city. 
More than one half of the area 
enclosed within the city walls is 
a waste, the result no doubt of 
the great plague of 1831, and the 
inundation of the river that came 
upon the city while the inhabit- 
ants were in the throes of the 
plague. 

Mr. Fraser, the traveller, in his 
Travels in Koordistan, thus speaks 
of those events: ‘On the 26th 
April 1831 it was affirmed at the 
Serai that the deaths had reached 
5000 in one day! ‘There seems 
no doubt that they exceeded 4000, 
and this out ofa population which 
at that time did not exceed fifty 
or sixty thousand, for at least one 
third of the late inhabitants had 
first and last quitted the city. The 
water, too, had risen frightfully, 
and the anticipations in case of its 
breaking into the city were ter- 
rible. Dreadful as they were, 
however, they were more than 
realised on the two following days. 
That night a large portion of the 
wall fell, and the water rushed in 
full tide into the city. The quarter 
of the Jews was speedily inun- 
dated, and 200 houses fell at once. 
A part also of the wall of the 











citadel fell ; nor was there much 
hope that any house or wall which 
the water had reached could stand, 
owing to the very dissolvable na- 
ture of the cement with which 
the greater part was built. By 
the following night the whole 
lower part of the city was under 
water, and 7000 houses are said 
to have fallen at one crash, bury- 
ing sick, the dying, and the dead 
with those still in health all in 
one common grave! It is said, 
and upon no mean authority, that 
no less than 15,000 persons, sick 
and well, were overwhelmed on 
this occasion alone. Nor when 
the crowded state of the yet 
habitable part of the city is con- 
sidered, the people prevented from 
flying by the inundation without, 
is the calculation at all incredible. 
The few who escaped from the 
ruins brought the scattered re- 
liques oftheir families to the houses 
yet remaining in the higher parts 
of the city, emptied by the plague 
or desertion, and thus furnished 
fresh food for the pestilence that 
lurked in the infected habitations 
which they occupied: Nothing 
can give a more impressive idea 
of the intensity of individual 
misery at this period than the 
fact that this fearful event, which 
at another time would not only 
have occupied every tongue, but 
called forth the most active exer- 
tions in favour of the sufferers, 
passed off almost without remark 
and without an effort to relieve 
them.’ 

Nearly half a century has passed 
away, but the population has not 
yet advanced to its former num- 
bers, and probably never will 
The wanderer through the city, 
however, may plainly see that 
many houses have been built 
within the last twenty years or so, 
and the waste area encroached 
upon. The present estimate of 
the population is about sixty to 
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seventy thousand, and if the 
vacant ground within the city 
walls was covered by houses built 
as closely as the existing ones, 
there would be habitable accom- 
modation for two or three hundred 
thousand people. 

Architectural beauty must not 
be looked for in Turkish Arabia. 
Yet there are a few venerable old 
musques, with their blue ena- 
melled minarets, that are worth 
gazing upon, and the view from 
the bridge of boats that spans the 
river is decidedly picturesque, 
Half an hour’s promenade on the 
bridge will give the traveller the 
best idea of the varied races which 
frequent Bagdad, and make up 
either its permanent or temporary 
population. 

Crowds of Persian pilgrims, 
Koords, Arabs, Armenians, Jews, 
Turks, veiled women, donkeys and 
horses are crossing and recrossing 
the whole day long.. Every kind 
of Eastern garment in the utter- 
most stages of decay meets your 
view, so that you are forced to 
exclaim that the Irish beggar in 
his tattered clothes would appear 
a well-dressed gentleman by the 
side of a Persian pilgrim. ‘There 
is no mistaking, however, the 
Turkish officer, Sleek and well 
dressed and scrupulously clean, 
looking every inch the real gen- 
tleman, and plainly showing that 
he is, amongst that motley crowd, 
one of the governing race. The 
object, however, of this paper is 
not to tell the traveller what he 
may see at Bagdad, but to suggest 
to him what he may do by making 
Bagdad the base of his travelling 
operations. 

The modern téwn of Hillah, 
distant fifty miles from Bagdad, 
is on the site of a part of ancient 
Babylon. The road is safe, and 
the traveller may hire his guide 
and his horses or mules at Bag- 
dad, and in six or seven days go 
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over all the ground, and see the 
ruins of ancient Babylon and the 
supposed Tower of Babel. The 
journey presents no difficulties 
even to ladies who cannot ride on 
horseback. The ingenuity of the 
Arab has invented a wooden chair, 
in which a lady can recline at her 
ease and be borne along by the 
sure-footed mules. Travellers’ rest- 
houses are situated along the road 
as well as at Hillah, and the bag- 
gage mule carries the fresh and 
tinned provisions for daily sus- 
tenance, and the travelling rugs 
and mattresses for the bed at 
night. 

The modern town of Mosul is 
near the site of the ancient Nine- 
veh, A similar expedition can be 
made to that place; but the dis- 
tance is much farther from Bag- 
dad, and the journey to and fro 
would consume from two to three 
weeks. In making Bagdad the 
travellers’ head-quarters, he would 
find no difficulties or dangers in 
these expeditions. 

It is the long-continued journey- 
ing across the desert, marching day 
by day, that makes the task a 
laborious one, and renders it diffi- 
cult to get guides and horses. 
Let the reader peruse the two 
modern works—Dr. Newman’s, 
the Thrones and Palaces of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, published in 1876 
by Harper of New York, and Mr. 
Grattan Geary’s Ride across the 
Desert—and he will at once com- 
prehend the difference between 
making a long journey across the 
desert, and a simple expedition 
involving only a few days’ absence 
from Bagdad as the head - quar- 
ters station. The two books just 
mentioned give the latest expe- 
riences of travellers in Turkish 
Arabia. It is very interesting to 
read them in connection with the 
travels made by Baillie Fraser in 
1834. His work is published by 
Bentley, under the title of Travels 


in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, §c., 
and is well worth perusal. I must 
be allowed to quote one short 
passage of his. Speaking of the 
ruins of Babylonand the Euphrates, 
he says .‘ The Euphrates was a far 
more interesting and exciting ob- 
ject. There is something in the 
living stream which you can com- 
mune with; ever changing, and 
yet still the same, it speaks to you 
as a thing of life, and says, “I am 
the same as in the days of old; 
since time was [alter not. I have 
seen generations pass away, and 
yet I remain fresh and youthful 
as ever.” The Euphrates is the 
same as in the days when the 
captive children of Israel sat by 
its stream and wept; and assuredly 
the sight of that stream had by 
far more power on me, at least 
to call forth associations with 
sacred writ, than the heaps of dust, 
however gigantic, that lay scat- 
tered along its margin.’ 

Let me return to practical reali- 
ties. The traveller must not ex- 
pect to find hotel accommodation 
in Bagdad, but there is no diffi- 
culty in hiring a house or engaging 
any number of servants. 

An unfurnished house can be 
hired for two or three pounds per 
month, and the articles, rough and 
useful, that are requisite to fulfil 
the interior economy of an East- 
ern household can be either hired 
or bought in the bazaars at reason- 
able rates. Provisions are cheap 
and good. English is spoken a 
good deal amongst the rising 
generation of Bagdadees, and 
French is the language known to 
most of the official class, and is 
used in the telegraph department 
of the Turkish Government. 

Does the Londoner, innocent of 
all Eastern experiences, ask the 
very sensible questions, What 
about the currency of the country? 
What coin must I carry? The 
answer is—he need not carry any 
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at all with him. He can pay for 
his return tickets in London be- 
fore he starts, and by opening a 
credit with the firm of Lynch & 
Company, who are the managers 
of the river steamers and carry 
on their business at Bagdad, 
he can draw his money at Bag- 
dad in English gold or Turkish 
coin or Indian rupees, just as will 
suit best.* There isa market and 
exchange value in Bagdad for 
most of the coins of the world. 
Does the Londoner ask the still 
further sensible question, How, 
being an utter stranger to the 
East, could I find a house? The 
answer is—Mr. Grattan Geary’s 
book supplies the name of a man 
who is a traveller’s perfect vade- 
mecum, Yoosuf Kismo, quondafn 
butler to the manager of the firm 
of Lynch Brothers at Bagdad. 
Yoosuf is a Christian, and a Bag- 
dadee by birth, and probably coukd 
always be found or heard of 
through that firm at Bagdad. 
But there are limits to even 
matters of detail for the guidance 
of travellers, and I must forbear. 
* The writer should perhaps apologise 
for mentioning this firm’s name; but he 
assumes that, ‘for value received,’ they 
would give bills on their foreign house. 
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One word in conclusion on the 
modern aspect of Eastern politics. 
This, and the question of British 
interests in the East, and the so- 
called English protectorate of 
Asiatic Turkey,—these, be they 
mere figures of speech or other- 
wise, point very significantly to a 
revival of the renown of ancient 
Bagdad. Two or three months 
spent in that old city would enable 
the Londoner to appreciate the 
Turk and the Arab at their true 
worth ; and if about two centuries 
of Turkish government have not 
availed to bring wealth and pros- 
perity into those desert regions, 
he may not unreasonably conclude 
that the main causes are the 
poverty of the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the intractableness of 
the Arab people. At any rate, 
the traveller could judge for him- 
self what he deemed to be British 
interests in those Eastern parts, 
and could form his own ideas 
whether the waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates.are fated, in the 
future destinies of the world, to 
own the sovereignty of the British 
power, and whether the world 
would be benefited by such owner- 
ship. 








OUR LONDON NOTE-BQOK. 
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Aw ingenious journalist has just 
made the startling discovery that 
one of the three mummies now 
being exhibited at Ludgate Circus 
bears an extraordinary likeness to 
Lord Beaconsfield. The mummy 
in question was once, there is 
every reason to believe, Antiochus 
Soter, King of Syria, and I can 
vouch for the resemblance which it 
bears to Lord Beaconsfield, having 
had the curiosity to test the accu- 
racy of the discoverer’s statement. 
But not content with tracing this 
physical likeness, my ingenious 
journalist must needs find the ele- 
ments also of a mental, moral, and 
political likeness ; he asks senten- 
tiously, ‘ Is it not more than possi- 
ble and probable that his lordship 
has descended from the great 
Syrian King and Warrior, Anti- 
ochus Soter, King of Syria? Be- 
tween the actions of the illustrious 
dead and the iilustrious living, to 
whom we have referred, there is 
also a marvellous similarity, and 
the question we would suggest to 
intellectual and reflective minds is 
this: Are organisations which 
resemble each other in form, shape, 
and likeness subject to the same 
mental influences, and are they 
likely to follow out the same course 
of conduct? It is said that his- 
tory repeats itself. Is Antiochus 
Soter being repeated in Lord 
Beaconsfield? If so, coming events 
will be embalmed in the memory 
of all living unto the latest moment 
of their lives.’ Now as my in- 
genious journalist does not con- 
descend to give his readers the 
slightest clue to the ‘course of 


conduct’ pursued by this venerable 
mummy when its withered skin 
was inspired with life, or offer any 
proof of ‘the marvellous similarity’ 
‘between the actions of the illus- 
trious dead and the illustrious liv- 
ing,’ I naturally rushed to my 
Smith’s Classical Dictionary in 
some trepidation to obtain a fore- 
cast of the Beaconsfield policy of 
the future. How amply my curi- 
osity was gratified will be under- 
stood when I quote precisely what 
I found there recorded of the 
sovereign whose mummy is now 
on show at Ludgate Hill : ‘ Soter 
(reigned B.c. 280-261) was the 
son of Seleucus J., the founder of 
the Syrian kingdom of the Seleuci- 
de. He married his stepmother, 
Stratonice, with whom he fell 
violently in love, and whom his 
father surrendered to him. He 
fell in battle against the Gauls in 
261.’ That Lord Beaconsfield, 
when Mr. Disraeli, might have 
married his stepmother, had he 
had one, and had his father, with 
the off-handed paternal generosity 
of Seleucus, consented to surrender 
her to his son, I am willing to ad- 
mit for the sake of argument ; but 
where are the other ‘ actions of the 
illustrious dead’ which bear such 
a ‘marvellous similarity’ to those 
of ‘the illustrious living’? And 
are we to conclude that our veteran 
Premier will die sword in hand 
fighting in the streets of Paris, as 
the late Emperor Louis Napoleon 
once prophesied he himself should 
die in the streets of London? If 
not, I do not quite see how or 
where ‘ Antiochus Soter is being 














repeated in Lord Beaconsfield ;’ 
and my ingenious journalist's 
theory melts into thin air. 


Has it ever occurred to any one 
that by importing these mummies 
and Cleopatra’s Needles and simi- 
lar Oriental antiquities into Eng- 
land, we are laying up an infinitude 
of perplexity and trouble for the 
archeologist of the far-distant 
future? In those days of Eng- 
land’s annihilation, which even Mr. 
Bright does not think impossible of 
realisation, when Macaulay’s ‘ New 
Zealander,’ and Volney’s ‘some 
wanderer like myself,’ and Horace 
Walpole’s ‘ curious traveller from 
Lima,’ and Henry Kirke White’s 
‘savage sitting on the stone,’ and 
Shelley’s ‘ Transatlantic Commen- 
tator’ shall visit the ruins of Lon- 
don to muse, or sketch, or declaim, 
each according to his peculiar tastes, 
what dire confusion the digging 
up of the Needle from the bed 
of the Thames, or the mummy of 
Antiochus Soter from the founda- 
tions of the Holborn Viaduct, will 
create amongst the archeologists 
of the period! How they will 
wrangle and debate and abuse one 
another over these puzzling relics 
of Britain’s past! Why the ‘ Row 
upon the Stanislaus’ will be nothing 
to it. Until, perhaps, it is gravely 
settled that the Needle must have 
been a monument to Lord Bea- 
consfield, and the mummy all that 
is left of Mr. Gladstone. As to 
the results of the excavation of 
the ruins of the British Museum, 
imagination refuses to picture the 
hopelessly insoluble archeological 
conundrums which will distract 
antiquarian society. 


I learn from Mr. George Barnett 
Smith’s interesting and exhaustive 
Life of Mr. Gladstone, that the 
ex-Premier was much given to 
dabbling in verse in his youthful 
days. It is a curious fact that 
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this unsuccessful wooing of the 
coy Muse has been a feature in the 
career of most great orators, and 
the lines which Mr. Smith quotes 
from an early effort in verse of 
Mr. Gladstone’s on‘ Richard Coeur 
de Lion’ remind me of that one 
line of Cicero’s which Juvenal 
has ‘damned to everlasting fame :’ 
‘O Fortunatam, 
Romam !’ 
Of which the satirist says with 
mournful sarcasm : 


‘Autoni gladios potuit contemnere, si 
sic omnia dixisset.’ 


natam me consule 


If Mr. Gladstone had never done 
anything better than ‘ Richard Coeur 
de Lion,’ he would never have been 
the great leader of all English- 
speaking Liberalism. 


Girolamo Savonarola, too, an- 
other of the world’s great orators, 
courted the muse with as little 
success at the outset of his career. 
Had he kept to writing those 
lugubrious religious lyrics in which 
his first impressions of the world’s 
wickedness and need of reform 
expressed themselves, he would 
never have roused Florence from 
her apathy, or met that awful doom 
in the Piazza della Signoria. And 
yet who is there who would wish 
that Cicero, or Savonarola, or 
Gladstone, had cultivated his less 
than mediocre poetical powers at 
the expense of his eloquence ? 


Some recent libel cases have 
reminded me of a playful sugges- 
tion of Addison's in No, 457 of the 
Spectator. ‘I have often,’ he says, 
‘thought that a news-letter of 
whispers, written every post and 
sent about the kingdom, after the 
same manner as that of Mr. Dyer, 
Mr. Dawkes, or any other epistolary 
historian, might be highly gratify- 
ing to the public as well as benefi- 
cial to the author. By whispers, 
I mean those pieces of news which 
are communicated as secrets, and 
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which bring a double pleasure to 
the hearer; first, as they are 
private history, and, in the next 
place, as they have always in them 
a dish of scandal, These are the 
two chief qualifications in an article 
of news which recommend it, in a 
more than ordinary way, to the 
ears of the curious. Sickness of 
persons in high posts, twilight 
visits paid and received by ministers 
of state, clandestine courtships and 
marriages, secret amours, losses at 
play, applications for places, with 
their respective successes or re- 
pulses, are the materials in which 
I chiefly intend to deal. I have 
two persons, that are each of them 
the representative of a species, who 
are to furnish me with those whis- 
pers which I intend to convey to 
my correspondents. The first of 
these is Peter Hush, descended 
from the ancient family of the 
Hushes. The other is the old 
Lady Blast, who has a very numer- 
ous tribe of daughters in the two 
great cities of London and West- 
minster.’ 


The character of Peter Hush is 
playfully and gently drawn ; he is a 
comparatively harmless old gossip, 
so far, that is to say, as any gossip 
can be harmless, But there is 
scathing satire in this portrait of 
Lady Blast. ‘The Lady Blast, 
you must understand, has such a 
particular malignity in her whisper, 
that it blights like an easterly wind 
and withers every reputation it 
breathes upon. She has a particu- 
lar knack at making private wed- 
dings, and last winter married five 
women of quality to their footmen. 
She can turn a visit into an intrigue, 
and a distant salute into an assigna- 
tion. She can beggar the wealthy, 
and degrade the noble. In short, 
she can whisper men base or fool- 
ish, jealous or ill-natured ; or if 
occasion requires can tell you the 
slips of their great-grandmothers 
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and traduce the memory of honest 
coachmen that have been in their 
graves above these hundred years.’ 
That was written in August 1712, 
a hundred and sixty-seven years 
ago; yet it seems to me that Lady 
Blast is still in December 1879 
enjoying a hale and vigorous old 
age with none of her noble powers 
unimpaired, and the Spectator’s 
satirical suggestion of a ‘news- 
paper of whispers’ has blossomed 
into an accomplished fact. 


Apropos of the Spectator, I was 
told the other dsy a rather smart 
retort which a young Bengalee 
made to an [English lady. The 
lady is young, fast, fashionable, 
and slangy. The Bengalee is an 
excellent specimen of ‘ Young 
Hindostan,’ clever, well-read, po- 
lished, but undeniably conceited 
and affected. Quoth the lady 
patronisingly, ‘ How well you speak 
English, Mr. Mookerjee! I have 
seldom met a foreigner who spoke 
our language so fluently and cor- 
rectly. ‘My dear madam,’ re- 
turned Mr. Mookerjee, a little 
nettled at the patronising tone, ‘ I 
ought to speak English better than 
most English ladies and gentle- 
men, because J obtained my know- 
ledge of the tongue from the 
Spectator, and they pick up theirs 
from theirlady’s-maids and grooms.’ 
It was a fair retort, though rude. 
To hear good English spoken by 
educated young Englishmen and 
Englishwomen is not by any means 
a& common occurrence. 1 do not 
allude only to the hideous and 
idiotic fashion of introducing the 
slang of stable-boys and coster- 
mongers into polite conversation, 
but to the habit of speaking vil- 
lanous English which children too 
often contract nowadays by being 
left so much in the society of ser- 
vants. It takes a good deal of 
hard teaching sometimes to undo 
the vicious effects of inordinate 















familiarity with the peculiar ideas 
of grammar current in the nursery 
and the servants’ hall. 


A very amusing work might be 
compiled by collecting the flowers 
of modern American pulpit rhe- 
toric. Your ‘heated pulpiteer’ 
is nothing nowadays if not meta- 
phorical. He pelts you with tropes 
and similes ; he arrays before you 
a perfect joss-house of images— 
the more outré, the more grotesque 
the image, the better. Perhaps no 
one has a finer stock of such images 
than Dr. Talmage. Here are two 
specimens, which, as illustrations of 
the religious oratory which finds 
favour in some large cities and in 
some circles of society, are worth 
preserving here. The preacher, 
discoursing on the value of con- 
gregational singing, says: ‘ When 
Londonderry, Ireland, was _be- 


sieged many years ago the people . 


inside the city were famishing, and 
a vessel came up with provisions ; 
but the vessel ran on a river-bank 
and stuck fast. The enemy went 
down with laughter and derision to 
board the vessel, when the vessel 
gave a broadside fire against the 
enemy, and by the shock was 
turned back into the stream, and 
all was well. O ye who are high 
and dry on the rocks of melancho- 
ly, give a broadside fire of song 
against your spiritual enemies, and 
by holy rebound you will come out 
into the calm waters.’ 


The spirited revival of Rol Roy 
by Mrs. Bateman at New Sadler’s 
Wells (allow me to congratulate 
her on the pretty and comfortable 
new house) recalls to me several 
incidents in connection with its 
first production at Edinburgh, 
which I have not seen noticed 
anywhere, perhaps because few 
persons except myself have had 
the privilege of listening to 
yarns unnumbered of the old 
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Edinburgh Theatre from one most 
deeply interested in it. That 
Rob Roy was first produced in 
February 1819, that it ran for 
forty-one nights without inter- 
mission, and that it brought a net 
profit of 3000/. to the treasury, 
these are facts that I suppose some 
of our many erudite and accom- 
plished dramatic critics must al- 
ready have recorded. But I think 
I am safe in saying that the fol- 
lowing curious and interesting facts 
have not been published. When 
George IV. visited Edinburgh in 
1822 he selected Rob Roy for the 
performance on the night of his 
attending the theatre in ‘state, 
partly as a national compliment, 
and partly as a personal distinction 
to Sir Walter Scott.’ Charles 
Mackay was, of course, ‘ the Bailie,’ 
Murray was Captain Thornton, 
and Mrs. H. Siddons Viana Ver- 
non, Edinburgh was crammed 
with loyal Scots from every part of 
Scotland, and the theatre had what 
the Yankees call ‘a good time.’ 
Edmund Kean, who had been 
booked fora ‘star’ engagement long 
before the Royal visit was thought 
of, was in Edinburgh at the time, 
and he was bitterly chagrined that 
one of his plays was not selected 
instead of Rob Roy. It was ex- 
pected by many that he would 
study the part of Rob for the occa- 
sion, but he was too proud to do 
that. He believed that the King 
was personally hostile to him, and 
had resolved deliberately and pub- 
licly to insult him, and he said to 
Mr. Calcraft, ‘I am a greater man 
than ever I expected to be; I 
have a king for my enemy !’ 





The history of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, and especially under the 
management of Mr. W. H. Murray, 
when Sir Walter Scott, Hogg, 
Lockhart,‘ Christopher North,’ the 
Ballantynes, and other shining 
lights of Scottish literature were 
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almost nightly visitors to the 
theatre and guests in the green- 
room, would be well worth writing. 
I have before me now a curious 
and interesting statement of the 
receipts of Mrs. Siddons, ‘the 
great Sarah,’ on the occasion of her 


first visit to Edinburgh. It runs 
thus : 
Half of the house (deducting 
expenses) fornine nights £467 7 7 
The Committee's Purse . . 200 0 0 
Benefit at raised prices . . 180 0 0 
Presents, plate, gold, tickets, 
Ce -« » = : 120 0 0 





£967 7 7 
That would be reckoned a very 
small sum for a modern ‘ star,’ but 
it was considered enormous then. 
‘The Committee's Purse,’ by the 
way, was subscribed by a number 
of noblemen and gentlemen as an 
additional inducement to the ‘ god- 
dess of tragedy’ to visit the ‘modern 
Athens.’ 


Mr. Sala is, if he will forgive 
the expression, the world’s ‘ Man 
about Town.’ I doubt whether 
there has ever been a single person 
yet who more thoroughly knew 
and understood the humours of 
town life from China to Peru. 
But he is more than a ‘man about 
town;’ his observation extends 
more widely and penetrates more 
deeply than that of the mere blasé 
habitué of clubs and theatres and 
restaurants. He probes every 
stratum of society, and is as con- 
versant with Petticoat-lane as he 
is with New Bond-street. I have 
often thought that few things 
could be more agreeable than to 
stroll with Mr. Sala through the 
streets of any great European 
city, but especially London and 
Paris. I detest sight-seeing after 
the regulation British-tourist fash- 
ion; but I dearly love ‘ loafing’ 
about streets and alleys and docks 
and wharves and railway-stations, 
wherever, in short, mankind 
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gathers itself into a focus. Sach 
a ‘loaf’ I have just been enjoying, 
in imagination, with Mr. Sala as, 
figuratively speaking, I strolledarm 
in arm through Paris with him in 
the pleasant pages of Paris Her- 
self Again, Icannot conscientiously 
say that I found him equally good 
company in every one of the forty- 
three chapters through which I 
enjoyed his society. Unlike Mr. 
Sala, I do not ‘ find such things as 
soap and candles, chocolate and 
pickles, upholstery and electro- 
plate, quite as interesting as the 
habitations of mankind and the 
ways of men.’ I did not, I confess 
with shame, care much for the 
Exhibition part of Mr. Sala’s two 
entertaining volumes, not because 
Mr. ‘Sala did not act the part of 
showman to perfection, as indeed 
he always does, but simply because 
I am a heathen in these matters. 
I am not interested in Exhibitions. 
Like Gallio, I ‘care for none of 
these things.’ But this I will say, 
that twenty-eight out of those 
forty-three chapters I enjoyed as 
thoroughly as anything Mr, Sala 
has written, And that, remember, 
is a very exceptional percentage 
of enjoyment to find in any book 
nowadays. 


Had I not tasted the flavour of 
the book by occasionally skimming 
the columns of the Daily Telegraph, 
I think Mr. Sala’s preface would 
have filled me with forebodings, 
It is a gloomy and melancholy 
preface—a bilious ebullition—a 
picture of life seen through a 
jaundiced eye— 

‘Eye to which all order festers, all 

things here seem out of joint.’ 

Listen, for example, to the genial 
showman speaking thus, and you 
can hardly believe in his identity : 
‘I was in bad health when I went 
to Paris. I cannot ever be in 
good health again, and half at 
least of my days are spent in the 











acutest physical pain; and every 
dinner which I cannot have the 
choosing of myself is so much 
bodily and mental torture, and 
another nail in my coffin. And I 
abhor tables d’héte ; holding, as I 
do, that it is abominable tyranny 
to be forced to dine with people 
whom you certainly would not ask 
to dine with you. The majority 
of English people whom you meet 
at a foreign table d’héte are either 
sulky or silly.’ And so on, and 
so on. But the bile is all ex- 
hausted in the preface—and who 
will not admit that some license in 
this respect is not permissible to a 
man suffering as Mr. Sala was !— 
who will not admire the more the 
verve, the sprightliness, the play- 
fulness, the genial pleasantry, the 
gentle satire, when he knows how 
terribly against the grain to the 
writer anything but petulance and 
irritability and cynicism must 
sometimes have been ! 


But to the book itself. Let us 
see what Mr. Sala has noted as 
the main features of Paris Herself 
Again. 1 read early in the first 
volume : ‘The wounds of 1870 are 
no longer green, but they are not 
yet cicatrised. The cruel gashes, 
materially, are healed—for France 
seems to be busier and wealthier 
than ever she was—but, morally, 
the deep hurts are only skinned 
over; and by the Republican sec- 
tion of the press and the people 
the German is as cordially hated, 
and the spoliation of Alsace and 
Lorraine is as bitterly resented, as 
ever.’ Well, perhaps the remem- 
brance of those wounds may be 
longer in effacing itself than op- 
timists suppose. We have been 


imagining for many years past 
that the entente cordiale between 
England and France has been so 
completely established, that the 
memories of Waterloo are wholly 
obliterated, Yet I find that Mr. 
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Sala does not think it superflaous 
to write in this strain: ‘ One reads 
no words of abuse against ‘ Per- 
fidious Albion,” who “French com- 
merce would destroy, and monopo- 
lise to herself the Empire of the 
Seas.” J have scanned a dozen 
papers this morning without finding 
any indignant protest against the 
Mediterranean being turned into 
‘an English lake;” nor have I been 
able to meet with any reference to 
the contingency of Lord Sandon’s 
steam-plough interfering with the 
vested interests of France in the 
Holy Places. All this strikes me 
with the greater force, inasmuch 
as I can remember how, in 1839 
and 1840, France in general, and 
the Parisians in particular, were in 
a white-hot fit of passion with 
England touching Syria and the 
Holy Places.’ And again, in writ- 
ing of the close of the Exhibition, 


-he quotes the remark of a confi- 


dential Urigadier: ‘Car, voyez- 
vous le Prince de Galles c’est l’ami 
de la France; et nous lui devons 
quelque chose ;’ adding, ‘for my 
part, I think it would be equally 
satisfactory to all and sundry to 
know that ninety-nine Frenchmen 
out of every hundred are of the 
same opinion with the worthy 
brigadier, and that the last embers 
of enmity between us and a gallant 
and intelligent people, whom we 
fought tooth and nail on and off 
for eight hundred years, but who 
are now our fast friends, have been 
stamped out.’ It is sixty-four years 
since Waterloo, and it is only now 
that an Englishman feels justified 
in saying that the last ‘embers of 
enmity’ between France and Eng- 
land have been stamped out! Will 
some observer of men and manners 
as keen-eyed as Mr. Sala be able 
to say the same of the enmity be- 
tween France and Germany in the 
year of grace 1945 ? 


One cannot help thinking as one 
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reads Mr. Sala’s charming gossip 
that the title of the book is some- 
thing of a misnomer: Paris is not 
quite ‘herself again.’ Greed, for 
example, is a far more conspicuous 
passion than Glory. Parisians 
have a keener eye for business 
than ever, but very little of the 
old penchant for military parade. 
Many old features of Parisian 
society, if not extinct, are so 
changed as to be almost unrecog- 
nisable. In a characteristic essay 
Mr. Sala mourns the disappearance 
of the grisette, and there are other 
familiar types too that have as 
completely vanished from Parisian 
as the ‘cockney sportsman’ from 
London life. There is little of the 
old light-hearted gaiety. The old 
palaces of pleasure, indeed, are 
reopened and regilt; but those who 
frequent them, the women especi- 
ally, have lost the old, almost inno- 
cent, delight in gaiety for its own 
sake, and have become the mere 
mechanical automata of vice. We 
follow Mr. Sala into the Bois, the 
Temple, the boulevards, and every- 
where we find that Paris is changed 
in the spirit, though not always in 
the letter, of its manners. ‘The 
French,’ Mr. Sala says, with an 
unmistakable sigh, ‘seem to be 
growing a very matter - of- fact 
people. Their dreams of military 
glory have indeed received so com- 
plete and so crushing an awaken- 
ing into humiliation at the hands of 
the Germans—they have been so 
unceremoniously made aware that 
there is a nation more militant and 
more powerful in European councils 
than they are—that they seem to 
have resolved to live in the future 
substantially for themselves, and 
to devote their entire energies to 
the acquisition of francs and cen- 
times. . . . The ambition of the 
existing French bourgeoisie does 
not appear to go beyond the posses- 
sion of the most attractive shops 
in the world; and then another 
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shop, the Exposition Universelle.’ 
A nation of shopkeepers! Shade 
of Napoleon, we fling the retort 
back in thy teeth; but not with 
malignant spite, rather with playful 
irony, for the sooner all nations 
follow suit, the better for the peace 
and happiness of the world. 


I might go on quoting from 
these volumes ad infinitum, but 
space forbids me, and besides, let 
the reader go to the fountain-head 
for his enjoyment. For my part 
let me say in conclusion that the 
chapters headed, ‘That dear old 
Palais Royal,’ ‘ The nice old Gen- 
tleman,’ ‘On sundry old Women,’ 
‘The Ghost of the Grisette,’ ‘ The 
Seamy Side of Paris Life,’ ‘ Easily 
pleased,’ and ‘ The little Red Man,’ 
are as good as anything Mr. Sala 
has written, and I fancy there are 
some hundreds of thousands of 
people who know what that praise 
means. I must not forget to add 
that the book is embellished with 
four hundred illustrations by Ber- 
tall, Cham, Gill, and half-a-score 
of other noted French artists and 
caricaturists. It thus forms a 
complete picture of modern Parisian 
life, and the man or woman must 
be hard to please indeed who can- 
not pick some half-hours of genuine 
amusement out of Paris Herself 
Again. 


‘ Stands Scotland whereshe did?’ 
Looking at her from a religious 
point of view, I think I may safely 
answer that question in the affir- 
mative. Here is a proof of the 
continued and vigorous existence 
of those stern Sabbatarian princi- 
ples which have ever been Scotia’s 
pride. A lady in London, who 
holds notoriously advanced Ritual- 
istic opinions, lately engaged a 
Scotch girl as servant. The mis- 


tress was exceedingly anxious that 
the maid should be converted to 
‘the true faith,’ from a Ritualistic 

















point of view. Accordingly at- 
tempts were made to undermine 
the Scotch lassie’s Presbyterian 
orthodoxy, and finaliy the girl was 
induced to visit a famous Ritualis- 
tic church one Sunday evening. On 
her return she was anxiously in- 
terrogated by her mistress, and 
asked if she did not think the ser- 
vice was ‘ beautiful.’ Whereupon 
she cautiously replied: ‘Eh, yes, 
mem ; it’s a verra pritty play, na 
doot ; but ye tauld me it was kirk 
I was gaun to, else I wad na hae 
gane, for it’s no richt to look at 
such doin’s on the Sawbath.’ 


Does any one, I wonder, remem- 
ber a bulky, handsome, and costly 
quarto published some fifteen years 
ago under the title of Astra Cas- 
tra: Experiments and Adventures 
in the Air, by Christopher Hatton 
Turnor? I came across it for the 
second time a few days ago, and 
found it very entertaining reading. 
It is a complete and exhaustive 
collection of everything that has 
been done and nearly everything 
that has been written by ambitious 
aeronauts from the time of Icarus 
and Deedalus to our own. The 
work is copiously illustrated by the 
process of photo-zincography, which 
to the uninitiated can hardly be 
distinguished from etching. It 
was curious that the day after I 
had been perusing this Jivre de luxe 
devoted to the art of flying I 
should have had brought under 
my notice a somewhat similar work 
on the subject of natation, or rather, 
to be more precise, bathing. The 
relations of man to air and water 
respectively have thus been for- 
cibly contrasted in my mind. I[ 
am not, however, about to discuss 
the reflections raised by the con- 
trast, but simply say a few words 
about Mr. Andrew Tuer’s fine livre 
deluxe entitled Luxurious Bathing, 
illustrated by twelve original folio 
etchings, and six etched initial 
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letters by Mr. Sutton Sharpe. It 
must be at once admitted that the 
etchings have very little to do with 
the text. They are sketches of 
river, lake, and sea, but beyond 
the fact that there is water in all 
of them, they have nothing to do 
with bathing. The folio etchings 
are not so pleasing as the initial 
letters, which may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the fact that in the 
former Mr. Sutton Sharpe has 
selected bits of scenery so bare and 
bleak, so devoid of trees or foliage 
or any of the softer and more 
voluptuous features of landscape, 
that they convey an impression of 
hardness at first sight which closer 
inspection shows to be unwarranted, 
In the initial letters there is much 
delicate and exquisite workman- 
ship, and there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Sharpe is a master of his 
craft. The letterpress is a fine 


- specimen of the bold old-style type, 


and the paper and binding are 
massive and sumptuous. 


Mr. Andrew Tuer advocates the 
use of the day-bath in a more 
luxurious, enjoyable, and beneficial 
form than is usually practised, and 
his suggestions have considerable 
hygienic value. It is singular 
that the luxury of bathing is not 
anything like so popular a form of 
Sybaritism in this age of civilisa- 
tion as it was in classic ages. 
Homer tells us how the Trojans 
revelled in hot baths, and it is well 
known to what excess the Romans 
carried the practice of luxurious 
bathing. Seven, eight, and twelve 
baths in a day formed the ordinary 
quantum of a Roman gentleman’s 
ablutions. And the Emperor Titus 
undoubtedly died from bathing to 
excess. There can be no question, 


moreover, that our own Celtic and 
Teuton ancestors were far more 
cleanly in their habits and pa- 
tronised water far more liberally 
In the 


than their descendants. 
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Middle Ages, however, I suspect 
the practice of bathing had fallen 


into disuse. Otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to see why our own Henry 
IV. should have established the 
‘Order of the Bath.’ He con- 
ferred the insignia of that order of 
knighthood, it will be remembered, 
upon forty-six esquires who had 
watched all night on the eve of his 
coronation, and had washed them- 
selves in the morning! From 
which I conclude that other gal- 
lant knights and esquires had 
not washed themselves. Whether 
Henry intended simply toencourage 
bathing and the habit of morning 
tubs I am not prepared to say, but 
it certainly looks like it. Mr. 
Tuer’s book is precluded by its price 
from being popular, but if it should 
encourage luxurious bathing among 
the rich, Iam sure that is a form 
of Sybaritism which few will grum- 
ble at. For there is much after all 
in Charles Wesley’s maxim that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, 
and for my own part I think that 
soap and water and constant bath- 
ing will be one of the most active 
agents in the regeneration and 
reformation of the lower classes, 


The History of the British Turf 


is a title which will at once attract 
the attention of sportsmen and raise 
high expectations of agreeable and 
entertaining reading. It did so, 
at any rate, in my case, and I 
felt grateful in anticipation to Mr. 
James Rice for the fare which I 
was sure he had provided for me. 
I should, perhaps, hardly be speak- 
ing the truth were I to say that 
those high expectations were en- 
tirely realised. Mr. Rice has com- 


piled a very useful historical work, 
and has obviously devoted much 
time and research to his subject, 
but the book is not written in the 
style I expected. That, of course, 
is not Mr. Rice’s fault, but mine. 
He has done his work well accord- 
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ing to the plan he had mapped 
out, and his two volumes are un- 
questionably the most compact, 
concise, and comprehensive history 
of the Turf that has yet appeared. 
But somehow Mr. Rice does not 
seem to write con amore, as the 
‘ Druid’ would have done. One 
would have liked a little more 
anecdote, a little more personal 
colouring, a little more graphic 
description of notable events in 
Turf lore, a little more of the racy 
chit-chat and gossip that sportsmen 
love. Mr. Rice will no doubt 
retort that his plan did not admit 
of such treatment of the subject, 
and that had he dwelt lovingly over 
such minutiw his two volumes 
would have swelled to four. I 
feel that the retort would be a just 
one, so I will cease to grumble, 
and be thankful to Mr. Rice for 
the plain solid fare, the ‘ cut-and- 
come again’ sort of good old Eng- 
lish roast-beef, so to speak, which 
he has set before me, instead of 
the light ‘ kick-shaws’ which my 
vitiated modern palate hankered 
after. 


I observe that Mr. Rice passes 
Queen Anne over with but scant 
notice; less, I think, than she 
deserves. For the placid, heavy- 
featured, gross-feeding Queen was 
a liberal patron of the Turf. It 
was she who first established the 
toyal Gold Cups in the north; 
for which, by the way, she invari- 
ably entered her own horses, 
though, strange to say, she was 
never successful till the memorable 
York Summer Meeting of 1714. 
And on the very morning, July 
30th, when her brown horse Star 
won for her Majesty her first and 
last great victory on the turf, she 
was seized with apoplexy, and re- 
mained unconscious until the Ist 
of August, when she died. So she 
never knew of her triumph. The 
news of her death was brought to 














York by express, and was made 
known on the race-course on the 
afternoon of August 2d, just 
after the first race had been run, 
The sports were at once stopped ; 
and the large concourse of nobility 
and gentry—having attended the 
Lord Mayor and the Archbishop 
to proclaim George I.—hurried 
off to London post haste, for they 
knew how energetically the Jaco- 
bites had been plotting, and that 
before many weeks had passed they 
would probably have to fight for 
their new king and their own 
estates and heads. Never I sup- 
pose, in the annals of the Turf, has 
a race-meeting broken up under 
more momentous and agitating 
circumstances than the York 
Summer Meeting of 1714. 


In his list of notable jockeys Mr. 
Rice omits to mention the famous 
Yorkshire jockey, John Jackson, 
who won the St. Leger eight times, 
and whose last win was on Theodore 
in 1822, against whom Jem Bland 
at the Salutation, on the morning of 
the race, betted 100 guineas to a 
walking-stick, not 1000 guineas, 
as Mr. Rice has it. Jackson him- 
self wrote a very graphic descrip- 
tion of that extraordinary race, 
which I have in my possession, 
but which seems to have escaped 
Mr. Rice’s notice. The rout of 
the thimblemen at Doncaster, an 
incident which deserved, I think, 
more than the mere passing mention 
which Mr. Rice gives it, took place 
in 1830, not 1829, and it was not 
the military, but the mounted 
tenantry of the neighbouring no- 
bility and gentry, headed by Lord 
Wharncliffe, Lord Milton, the 
Hon. W. Duncombe, Mr. George 
Savile Foljambe, and Mr. Beckett 
Denison, assisted by the local 
police, that broke up once and for 
all that formidable confederacy of 
scoundrels. Mr. Rice, among his 
Turf celebrities, gives Jemmy Hirst 
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of Rawcliffe, but omits an almost 
equally grotesque personage of later 
days, ‘Jerry the List-crier,’ whose 
singular figure, clad in the most 
wonderful garments,.of every di- 
versity of shape and colour, was 
familiar on every race-course in 
England thirty years ago, and 
who had once the astounding 
effrontery to offer himself as a 
candidate forthe borough of Wells! 


It is somewhat startling to find 
the honoured name of Reginald 
Heber figuring among chroni- 
clers of the Turf as the author of 
An Historical List of Horse 
Matches in 1753. Is it possible 
that this was an ancestor of the 
charming poet and devoted Bishop 
of Calcutta? Mr. Rice does not 
help us to an answer; and, indeed, 
the coincidence of name does not 
seem to have occurred to him. 


Of Mrs. Thornton and her fa- 
mous matches, Mr. Rice gives 
interesting details; but he omits 
to state that Colonel Thornton was 
not the husband, but only the ‘ pro- 
tector of that lady.’ She was the 
daughter of a watchmaker at Nor- 
wich; she and her sister eloped 
from that city in the same season, 
the one with Colonel Thornton, the 
other with Captain William Flint, 
afterwards Mrs. Thornton’s anta- 
gonist in her most memorable 
match. In future notes I shall 
have some curious stories to tell of 
Alicia Thornton, alias Meynell, 
which I think have never yet found 
their way into print. 


Mr. Rice has a good story of 
Baron Martin which I do not re- 
member to have heard before. It 
is as follows: ‘When travelling 
as judge on the Western Circuit, 
he (the Baron) was asked to dine 
with the Warden of Winchester 
College. The evening passed very 
pleasantly, and after bidding his 
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guest good-night, the venerable 
Warden turned to a friend and 
said, “The judge is a man of 
great common sense and shrewd- 
ness; but for a gentleman he is 
the most ignorant man I ever met. 
He had never even heard of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham!” As Baron 
Martin drove away in his carriage 
from the Warden’s Lodge he ex- 
claimed to his Marshal, “ Well, 
for a learned man, the Warden 
is the most ignorant man I ever 
met, for he did not know that John 
Day had training stables at Dane- 
bury !”’ 

In the pleasant lyric of the late 
Mortimer Collins, which appears 
in the Christmas Number of Lon- 
don Society, the poet asks : 

‘Ah, what would say the Suffolk girl 

In these days of advanced opinion, 

If asked to yield but one bright curl 

That veils her voluminous chignon ? 
I think I can venture to answer 
that query by reference to the 
conduct of a young Scotchwoman 
under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. A young lady of Glasgow, 
not so very long ago, sued a hair- 
dresser for despoiling her of part 
of her hair, and obtained 30/. 
damages. The barber was charged 
with cutting off ten inches of hair, 
when he should only have cut off 
one inch; and the jury, by their 
verdict, showed the high value 
they placed upon natural as dis- 
tinguished from artificial locks. I 
gather from this that the cases 
in which a lady can boast of 
wearing a co/ffure composed en- 
tirely of her own luxuriant tresses 
must be very rare; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Mor- 
timer Collins’s ‘ Suffolk girl,’ had 
she lived nowadays, would have 
summarily sued for heavy damages 
any one who attempted to rob her 
of her precious natural curls. If 
beauty can ‘draw us by a single 
hair,’ she surely has a right to 
charge highly for her locks. 
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These capillary problems recall 
to me a capital story which I once 
heard when dining at the mess of 
a gallant regiment which has 
lately covered itself with fresh 
laurels. Once upon a time, in the 
good old days of John Company, 
a batch of fifty cadets from Eng- 
land, young greenhorns of the 
most verdant type, were, just after 
their arrival, despatched from Cal- 
cutta up country. They went to 
report themselves to the Brigade- 
Major of the district, and they 
surprised that distinguished officer 
in the act of washing a head (his 
own) round, smooth, and bald as a 
billiard-ball. The Major, for the 
first time in his life, was taken at 
a disadvantage—his long-cherished 
secret was in danger ; but he was 
equal to the occasion. Aquick glance 
at the unwelcome intruders assured 
him that they were all new hands. 
He recovered himself immediately, 
and said with dignity, ‘ I shall take 
you at once, and present you to the 
General commanding the district. 
But, gentlemen,’ he added, with an 
admirably assumed air of amaze- 
ment, ‘ how is this? You are not 
shaved according to regulation; in 
this country we all shave our heads. 
I give you a couple of hours to 
get your heads shaved as smooth as 
mine, and then I will present you 
to the General.’ The innocents 
meekly obeyed, and were led to head- 
quarters by the Major, who on 
entering the hall slyly slipped out 
his wig, and, unperceived by his 
victims, popped it on his head. 
He entered the General’s room, 
and gravely introduced to his 
superior officer what the General 
supposed to be fifty young fever 
convalescents with shaven crowns, 
just discharged from the hospital. 
Of course the Major was chaffed 
about his wig, but it was generally 
thought that the veteran had the 
best of the joke. 


JUNIUS JUNIOR. 


































A ‘SOCIETY’ GRAMMAR FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Composrp By A CANDIDATE ror THE CHarr OF PatLo_ocy at Grrron CoLuece. 


—~@—— 


You complain, my dear Lucy, that grammar is dry, 
That Murray and Morris are stupid ; 

Quite true, dear; and so I propose that we try 
The grammar of Plutus and Cupid. 


Two Articles only can any one need— 
The definite the, as the man; 

And indefinite a, as a flower, a weed, 
A purpose, a fancy, a fan. 


A Noun is the name of a person or thing, 
An Adjective shows of what kind, ) 
As a splendid vld mansion, a costly gold ring, 
A full purse, or a well-balanced mind. 


Of concrete and abstract we easily treat 
By viewing the process in action : 
Let a man steal your bricks, then the bricks are concrete, 
tut the theft is a case of abstraction. 


Declensions are simple. Young girls, as a rule, 
Should practise an elegant carriage, 

Or run through a novel ; but that girl’s a fool 
Who declines a good offer of marriage. 


Three cases ’tis well to distinguish at once, 
The subject, possessive, objective : 

The words, I, mine, and me, make it plain to a dunce, 
And your brain, dear,’s by no means defective. 


As to number, some license is often allowed : 
Country folk say, ‘Them parks is quite rural ;’ 
Though lovers are singular, ladies are proud 
To talk of their own in the plural. 


As to Pronouns, their names will explain what they mean ; 
It’s in place of a Noun that they stand : 

That's demonstrative when a man calls you ‘my queen,’ 
And squeezes your waist or your hand, 


Interrogative Pronouns are who, which, and what, 
Introducing some question or other, 
As, ‘ Who is he? ‘ How much a year has he got ? 
‘ Which inherits—this youth or his brother ? 
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A sweetheart’s relations their answer defer, 

Till they know the young man’s antecedents ; 
So in grammar the relatives always refer 

To matters or persons precedent. 


Verbs are active or passive, and which you should choose 
Must depend on your view of the‘aetion. 

I hate to be praised and I love to abuse— 
Praise is always more dull than detraction. 


All transitive Verbs have an object in view ; 
The neuter are those that have none: 

While those amass fortunes and make much ado, 
These loiter or bask in the sun. 


Of some it is plain that they are not all there ; 
We commonly call them defective. 

S’en aller’s the French for ‘ to go,’ you're aware ; 
But we English don’t heed the reflective. 


Moods of Verbs, as of men, every change undergo, 
Now commanding, now stoutly asserting ; 

And again, with provisos—if, since, or although— 
All promptness in act disconcerting. 


Time changes all figures. The slender youth’s frame 
Will grow portly some twenty years hence ; 

So a Verb, though it talks of remaining the same, 
Will alter its form with its tense. 


In marks a receptacle, as when we say 
That ‘ Adelaide’s hand is in Harry’s.’ 
There’s nonsense iv novels, and needles in hay, 
And dancing on Sunday in Paris. 


To Verbs or to Adjectives Adverbs we place, 
To strengthen their force or diminish, 

As ‘ jockeys ride slowly on starting to race, 
But go very fast at the finish.’ 


The church was most tastefully decked by the girls, 
The curate intoned quite divinely ; 

Maud looked down, coquettishly shaking her curls, 
The chaperone slumbered supinely. 


Conjunctions unite two clauses or names, 
That both may be thought of together : 

When summer is come, then you'll play outdoor games, 
And have a new hat and a feather. 


To have (a full purse) or to be (an M.P.) 
Will give a new man good connections : 

Thus auxiliary Verbs, to have and to be, 
Make up for the lack of inflections. 
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Prepositions preceding judiciously mark 
The role that a Noun has to play ; 
Instead marks a substitute—X_ gives his clerk 
Soft sawder instead of his pay.* 


When we fight for priority, that is the bone 
Of contention which sets us at strife ; 

If you live upon love, then we know love alone 
Must be the support of your life. 


If her note’s from a lover, that lover’s the source 
Of Kate’s happiness in its perusal. 

If she’s told to say ‘no’ by papa, then of course 
Pa’s the cause of that cruel refusal. 


All juxtaposition by no means implies 
That the parties united agree. 

That woman’s Tom’s wife ; but he gives her black eyes, 
Though she gives him a ‘ drop’ in his tea. 


Interjections—O my! O good gracious! O lawk! 
O crikey! By Jove! and By Jingo !|— 

Leave to boys, washerwomen, and Yankees, who talk 
Through the nose, and call language ‘a lingo.’ 


A lady of perfect good-breeding prefers 
Not to show what she feels in society ; 

If a circumstance sudden and startling occurs, 
She screams—a less breach of propriety. 


ADDENDUM. 


This Accivence will be to all ladies’ schools 
An inbdaluable acquisition ; 

An Appendix, with all the spntactical rules, 
SAUll be found in the second edition. 


* A captious critic might here object that ‘soft sawder’ is the substitute, and ‘ pay’ 


the thing which it is made to represent ; but every clerk—‘and he should be a learned 
man, a clerk,’ as Chaucer says (Prol. Canterbury Tales)—every clerk will agree that in 
this case, as in any other, ‘pay’ would very properly be made the substitute for soft 
sawder, 

FELIX TRENWITH. 
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THoven England stands at the 
head of European communities 
that are working to better the 
education and social condition of 
women, though it was here that 
the impossibility of the continued 
retention of old restrictive customs 
unsuited to the present age was 
first felt and acknowledged, there 
is not another civilised country 
where a similar movement bas 
not of late years taken place. And 
in the unity, good organisation, 
and practical common sense that 
have distinguished the working of 
these reform schemes abroad, we 
may with advantage take lessons 
from our foreign imitators—just 
as in mechanical inventions they 
have perfected what we originated. 
No better instance can perhaps be 
chosen than the German society in 
Berlin for the improvement of 
female industry known as the 
Lette-Verein, which claims more 
notice from those interested in the 
general question than it has yet 
received, both on account of the 
excellence of its objects and of 
the exceptional success that has 
attended its exertions. In no 
country had the reform to contend 
with greater obstacles than in 
Germany. Together with a curious 
moral latitude,—here falsely asso- 
ciated in many minds with the 
idea of feminine ‘ emancipation,’ 
but which we there find going 
hand-in-hand with the most per- 
fect subordination and intellectual 
narrowness, —there prevailed a 
rigid adherence to convention and 
conventional dependence, at least 
as deep-rooted in the minds of 
women as of men. Under such 
auspices, progress, of necessity, 


was slow.. Yet in Germany, 
as in England, there existed the 
same social feature, a vast num- 
ber of women of the middle 
classes, daughters of clergymen, 
officers, Government officials, men 
in business, &c., as dependent as 
their brothers on their own exer- 
tions for support, but for whom 
no sort of corresponding advan- 
tages were offered in the way of 
adequate preparation, and open- 
ings and facilities generally, for 
the exigencies of working life. 
This conviction of the existence of 
a great and increasing social want, 
which it was high time should 
somehow be supplied, led, about 
ten years ago, to the foundation by 
some disinterested capable persons 
of an Institute, proposing as its 
object the promotion of the im- 
provement of female industry, 
with all due regard for existing 
institutions; the extension of the 
trade activity of women, with 
intent to bring about more variety 
and thoroughness of culture, and 
thus to raise their status, both 
socially and industrially. It is 
the least that can be said of the 
Lette-Verein that its history will 
repay examination. The associa- 
tion is one, moreover, to which 
the most determined opponent of 
innovations here will scarcely 
refuse his sympathies. Its pro- 
gramme may be considered ‘ ad- 
vanced’ in Germany, but we may 
safely say there is not a single 
feature in the Institution which 
the most thorough-going English 
Conservative might not heartily 
approve ; whilst from the skilful 
generalship and economy that 
have distinguished its manage- 















ment, and to which it owes its 
unbroken prosperity, much may be 
learnt by fervent spirits in a land 
like this, where zeal and discretion 
seem hard to mate, and where 
so many beleaguered positions 
remain unwon, owing to the reck- 
less waste of powder and shot by 
the advancing column. Some ten 
years ago, then, the work began 
modestly, by the taking of suitable 
premises, and the opening of tech- 
nical classes for well-educated 
girls of sixteen and upwards, that 
should qualify them for superior 
industrial callings. This, which 
has developed into what we can- 
not be far wrong in calling the 
largest female trade-school in 
Europe, must be regarded as the 
main, central, and characteristic 
feature of the establishment, to 
which a number of minor useful 
institutions will be found united, 


and which has given birth to™ 


others, indebted for their success 
to the original support and pro- 
tection of the parent society. The 
programme of the Lette-Verein 
now definitively expresses its pro- 
fessed aims and ends as follows : 
The higher culture of the female 
sex. Development of the indus- 
trial capacities of women who are 
self-dependent. Removal of exist- 
ing prejudices and hindrances to 
female industry. The encourage- 
ment of educational establishments 
to train girls for commercial and 
industrial callings. Provision of 
means of information as to educa- 
tional opportunities. Facilitation 
of the relations between employers 
and employed. Institution of 
special places for the exhibition 
and sale of women’s work. Pro- 
tection of working women gene- 
rally, by affording information as 
to lodgings, &c., and by tempo- 
rary help in case of need. 

The actual condition of the 
Institute, as set forth in the last 
year’s reports, speaks for itself. 
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We find a flourishing technical 
school with more than a thousand 
scholars. A boarding-house with 
accommodation for 47 inmates is 
attached, affording a home for 
pupils from the country, and a 
temporary pied-d-terre for lady 
students attending classes else- 
where, or governesses awaiting 
engagements. A cooking-school 
with 66 scholars. A printing-school 
with 32. A free reference office 
foremployersand employed, which, 
in the year’s course, found tem- 
porary or permanent engagements 
for 534 persons. A bazaar for the 
sale of work, which received 960 
commissions. A fund for the 
issue of small loans, and another 
for the hiring-out of sewing- 
machines. Finally, the so-called 
* Fortbildungsschule,’ for girls of 
the artisan class, lately opened, 
with 300 in attendance already ; 
and a laundry-school (what Eng- 
lish lady’s heart will not leap at 
the idea of good training for 
washerwomen !) with 72 learners. 
All these—not one of which, as 
will be seen presently, can pro 
perly be styled a charitable insti- 
tution—work together in perfect 
combination, to their mutual ad- 
vantage inevery sense. They are 
all located in one building (with 
the exception of the printing- 
school) and under the manage- 
ment of one governing body. The 
general committee, consisting of 
ten ladies and ten gentlemen 
elected out of the society by its 
members, appoints separate sub- 
committees of duly qualified per- 
sons for the practical management 
of each of the separate special 
institutions under its.charge. 

The Technical School is virtu- 
ally self-supporting. It is in 
three divisions, commercial, indus- 
trial, anddrawing. Thecommercial 
section was attended by 45 pupils, 
who here receive a systematic 
course of instruction in all the 
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technicalities of business—book- 
keeping, commercial arithmetic, 
geography, and correspondence— 
German, French, and English. 
(It is worth noting here how the 
greater attention given to foreign 
languages in trade-education in 
Germany enables German male 
clerks to beat our own out of the 
field. There is no reason why, in 
this respect, our young women, 
at least, should remain behind 
the foreigner.) The fees are 77. 10s. 
for the year’scourse. There is an 
upper and a lower or preparatory 
class ; but no girl can be admitted, 
even to the junior class, who has 
not passed through the course of 
instruction at one of the German 
higher schools. The drawing- 
school, with 39 pupils, and fees 
of 71, yearly, bas classes for every 
branch of industrial art; freehand 
and linear drawing, colouring, 
ornamental design, flower-paint- 
ing, china painting, and orna- 
mental modelling. It is in two 
divisions, one of which is ex- 
pressly for the training of draw- 
ing-teachers. The industrial sec- 
tion has separate classes for dress- 
making, sewing, machine-sewing, 
cutting out of linen, hair-dressing, 
artificial-flower making, and art 
needlework, with monthly fees 
varying up to 15s. There are over 
900 scholars in attendance; the 
dressmaking-class alone being at- 
tended by 375. This division, 
clearly the most popular, is also 
vastly the most remunerative ; 
and it is to the large excess of 
receipts over expenditure in the 
industrial department that the 
surplus in favour of the school, 
shown by the general balance, is 
due. , 

The Victoria Institute, or board- 
ing-house belonging to the school, 
is under a salaried lady-superin- 
tendent, and afforded a home to 
130 ladies in the course of the 
year. Except to pupils at the 
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Technical School, residence there 
is limited to. three months at a 
time ; the boarders pay 15s. week- 
ly. There is a restaurant for ladies 
attached, at which from 70 to 80 
dine daily, in addition to the in- 
mates of the pensionnat. The 
cooking-school appended to this 
establishment works manifestly 
under peculiar advantages. The 
school for compositors has a suffi- 
ciency of employment guaranteed 
by a Berlin printing company; 
the advanced scholars earn from 
25s. to 30s. a week, and are even- 
tually drafted off into other estab- 
lishments. They are all well- 
educated girls of the middle 
classes. This undertaking has 
worked very well, and the num- 
ber of pupils is on the increase. 

It did not enter into the ori- 
ginal programme of the associa- 
tion to extend their ameliorating 
schemes so as to touch the class 
of artisans, or of domestic ser- 
vants. But when years of suc- 
cess had established the original 
institution on its present solid and 
permanent basis, it was judged 
desirable to set on foot an addi- 
tional plan for the benefit of the 
lower classes. This Fortbildungs- 
schule is largely attended by fac- 
tory-hands, servants, shop-girls, 
and others, of ages from 14 to 24. 
It has classes for the usual 
branches of elementary learning, 
industrial drawing, singing, and 
hygiene. The connection of this 
‘working women’s college’ with 
the superior educational establish- 
ment for a superior class of per- 
sons is said to have had a very 
good effect on the girls in the 
former ; inspiring them with a 
better idea of the dignity of work, 
and stimulating them to greater 
zeal and application. 

So much, then, for results. The 
question follows, how have they 
been attained? And in such en- 
terprises the first question must 
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usually be the question of expense. 
In matters economical, it must be 
confessed, they manage these 
things better in Germany. The 
Lette-Verein aims at being self- 
supporting. Many of its special 
undertakings have become so 
already. But it is obvious that 
such a scheme could not be started 
or successfully carried through its 
early stages without substantial 
aid from those interested in its 
objects. The Lette-Verein is un- 
supported by Government grant. 
But many of the leading spirits 
of Berlin, convinced of the useful- 
ness of the association, and the 
excellent principles on which it 
is conducted, have not been chary 
of their patronage. Foremost 
among these has been the Crown 
Princess, who, from the very out- 
set, has tendered a personal in- 
terest and direct assistance, that 
have contributed materially to its 
prosperity. And to the President, 
Frau Schepeler-Lette, who gives 
the benefit of her disinterested 
labours and watchful care, and 
has long been, so to speak, the 
guardian spirit of the association 
to whose welfare she devotes her- 
self, it owes an unrequitable 
debt. Since the institution has 
thoroughly established its claim to 
recognition, it has received support 
and encouragement ofa substantial 
kind from various quarters, such 
as bequests for the endowment of 
free admissions to the technical 
school and to the pensionnat. The 
Government, moreover, has lately 
entrusted to it the training of 
drawing-mistresses for the national 
elementary schools. Those who 
wish to enrol themselves as mem- 
bers of the society pay a smal] 
fee, of which the minimum is 3s. 
yearly. Its plan of enterprise 
has been on the experimental 
method ; not launching out into 
hazardous speculations, and set- 
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ting expensive machinery in mo- 
tion, on the chance of charity 
coming to its aid in case of need. 
Its action has been determined by 
the resources actually at command. 
If it is now in a position to put 
forth branches in many directions, 
it is because of its careful plant- 
ing in the first instance. Itisno 
bough stuck in the ground arti- 
ficially—with a deceptive super- 
ficial bloom, yet without the ele- 
ments of endurance—but a well- 
rooted tree, living, growing, and 
giving life. 

It would seem almost super- 
fluous to dwell on the additional 
strength and importance that have 
accrued to the association, from 
the fact that a number of special 
institutions, whose main object is 
similar, are here amalgamated. 
It is the old story of the strong 
faggot and weak separate sticks. 
Many humbler useful works have 
thriven through their union with 
this centre, that might otherwise 
have languished and died, or re- 
mained insignificant. Codperation 
saves small undertakings from 
bankruptcy; a vast deal more good 
is accomplished at a less outlay. 
The additional non-pecuniary but 
equally valuable advantages se- 
cured by working thus in concert 
must not be overlooked. The 
great convenience, increased live- 
liness and variety, extension of 
opportunities, the connecting- 
links between feminine workers 
and their employers, thus supplied, 
are not among the least excellent 
characteristics of the institution. 
Such combination may not every- 
where be possible. The Lette- 
Verein had to deal with a field 
entirely unoccupied, and was, 
therefore, the more easily enabled 
to realise the idea of a number of 
undertakings, closely united in 
principle, united also in prac- 
tice. 
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An acquaintance of mine, who 
for more than an ordinary lifetime 
has conducted a pawnbroking es- 
tablishment in one of the densely- 
populated working-class districts 
in or about the metropolis, makes 
it his boast that a glance at his 
daily ledger will at any time 
reveal the exact condition of the 
labour market, and the present 
condition and immediate prospects 
of the labouring community. It 
depends, of course, on the quality 
and quantity ofthe goods deposited 
with him as security for money 
advanced ; but it is rather a deep 
insight into the ways of working 
people that enables my friend to 
put faith in his indicator. The 
temporary mortgaging of Sunday 
raiment he regards as having 
little or no bearing on the ques- 
tion; nor does he attach much 
importance to spasmodic influxes 
of superfluities and articles ofadorn- 
ment, such as brooches and ear- 
rings, or even watches. Rings of 
the ‘ keeper’ kind, and those that 
are supposed to denote ‘ engage- 
ment,’ he is accustomed to look on 
as merely convenient little factors 
in raising the wind for pleasure or 
business, though when it comes 
to the point of pawning the 
wedding-ring (and my friend keeps 
a stock of excellent gilt imitations, 
at the small sum of threepence 
each, that may be worn as a substi- 
tute), he admits that matters are 
beginning to look serious; but 
the line he takes his stand on is 
represented by the house-clock. 
Says my friend, ‘When it comes 
to parting with the clock, be it 
eight-day or mantelshelf or com- 


mon Dutchman, I at once ask my 
young man, ‘‘ How are we off for 
store room for tools? They are 
sure to come in now.” In driblets 
at first, perhaps, and those that 
may at a pinch be least needed, 
but we are bound to get them. 
The tools follow the clock, in a 
manner of speaking, just as 
mourners at a funeral follow the 
departed ; and it isjust as certain 
that, at the first glimmer of return- 
ing prosperity, the clock will be 
redeemed before the feather-bed 
or even the parlour-carpet.’ Feel- 
ing, at this commencement of win- 
ter time, curious to ascertain the 
verdict of Mr. Pawnbroker’s poor- 
man’s-means meter, 1 was on my 
way home after hearing a not very 
encouraging account, and was 
pondering on the amount of reli- 
ance that might be placed in the 
prognostics of the Lombardian pro- 
phet, when by chance I met the 
master of an East-London work- 
house. 

‘ And how do you find matters 
at your establishment, sir? I ven- 
tured to ask him. 

He shook his head dubiously. 

‘My good friend,’ he made an- 
swer, ‘our prospects are not promis- 
ing. There are certain signs that 
with us are infallible, whatever 
others may fail.’ 

My thoughts instantly reverted 
to the pawnbroker. Here was an- 
other individual, who from his 
calling should be reckoned amongst 
the most hard-headed and practi- 
cal, owning to a superstitious be- 
lief in signs and tokens. 

‘ I can tell pretty well the state 
of the working-man’s pocket,’ con- 
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tinued the parochial authority, 
‘ when he begins to neglect those 
who depend on him for making a 
living. I allude, sir, to street 
performers. I really believe we 
might give a very decent enter- 
tainment to our old people, if it 
was the time for their annual treat, 
without hiring a single pro- 
fessional from outside. We have 
at present in the house two fami- 
lies of acrobats, a sword-swallower, 
the fellow that eats burning tow 
with a fork, the black man who 
throws the half-hundred weight, 
and I am not sure if it is three or 
four street niggers.’ 

‘ But,’ I remarked, ‘since they 
can’t obtain a living by their street 
entertainments, why don’t they 
turn their hands to something else?’ 

‘Well, you see,’ replied the 
workhouse master, ‘ I suppose it is 
because there is nothing else they 


know how to turn their hands to - 


that they took up their peculiar 
line of business at first ; and when 
that fails them—and it alwaysdoes 
when times grow hard and work- 
ing people have no longer pennies 
to spare—there is no other refuge 
for them but the workhouse.’ 
‘But they pick up plenty of 
money in summer time, and when 
trade is brisk.’ 
‘Itisalwaysprecarious, returned 
my informant ; ‘ wretchedly little 
as a whole, and at best bare 
enough to enable them to live 
from hand to mouth. I have 
talked with them on the subject, 
and they have told me the street 
public, as well as the shopkeeping 
class, are generous when they can 
afford it, but they are injudicious. 
There is at the present time 
in our infirmary a cornopean- 
player, and a very clever one, I am 
told. He didn’t start as a beggar. 
Quite a swell, I believe ; he was 
of good family, but squandered 
his means at gambling and horse- 
racing. He lost his last remainder 
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of money, so he says, at Ascot— 
every penny, and owed plenty 
besides, and was ruined. He 
went to the race on a drag ; and 
the party had taken a cornopean- 
player with them, a poor kind of 
man, who liked to tell any one 
who would listen his misfortunes, 
and on the way he found oppor- 
tunity to make known his diffi- 
culties to the other—to my man, 
I will call him. My man, being 
a generous fellow, gave him a 
sovereign, making sure, as they 
all do, that he should have a 
pocketful and to spare presently. 
Well, he didn’t have; he lost, 
and was ruined, as I have told 
you; and months afterwards, so 
he tells the tale, being in rags and 
hungry, the cornopean-player of 
the drag, to whom he had given 
the sovereign, met him by chance, 
and took him home and lodged 
and fed him, and finally taught 
him how to play, and bought him 
a second-hand instrument, and so 
started him. But it only post- 
poned his going to the bad for a 
year or two. The only chance a 
street cornopean-player has, as I 
am told, is to play outside public- 
houses; and that is what my 
player did for nearly a year and 
a half. But a man cannot subsist 
entirely on beer, and it is in that 
form that the publican almost 
invariably rewards this class of 
musician, It was almost all that 
the poor fellow got in the way of 
nourishment—beer for breakfast, 
tea, and supper; and the conse- 
quence is that he is now in our 
infirmary, and there, no doubt, 
will be an end of him.’ 

*I suppose,’ I remarked, ‘ that 
at one time or othér you have 
given shelter to almost every kind 
of itinerant amuser of the people? 

‘I think I may say all, without 
exception,’ he replied, after a lit- 
tle consideration ; ‘ all of the show- 
man kind, at any rate.’ 
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‘Including Punch -and - Judy 
men, of course ? said I. 

My friend reflected for fully 
half a minute ere he answered. 

‘Well, really I think I must 
say excluding Punch. It never 
occurred to me before ; but now 
you recall it to my mind, I am 
quite sure that all the years I 
have filled the office of master I 
never once entered a Punch-and- 
Judy man on the parish books. 
Which I take to be a very re- 
markable circumstance,’ he con- 
tinued pleasantly, ‘ when one bears 
in mind that any time during the 
last quarter of a century Punch 
has been supposed to be on his 
last legs.’ 

It was, perhaps, not very sur- 
prising after this conversation 
with the worthy workhouse mas- 
ter, that my thoughts should take 
a vagabond turn and wander 
amongst the fraternity of street 
exhibitions and amusing perform- 
ances past and present. It was 
not a cheerful theme, viewed by 
the light my friend had thrown 
on it; but I must say I derived 
considerable comfort from the 
assurance that Mr. Punch was 
yet able to weather the storm, 
and munch between his nut- 
cracker nose and chin the bread 
of independence. The very Bag- 
stock of public entertainers, ‘rough 
and tough old Joe, sir,’ Punch is 
still hale and hearty, and as com- 
petent to draw ‘ full houses’ as he 
was a generation since, when 
people began to predict his de- 
celine and fall. It was said that 
it was only in the ordinary course 
of things that the hero, who had 
so repeatedly ‘laid’ the ghost of 
Judy, must soon himself retire 
to the land of invisibles. The 
march of intellect and advancing 
enlightenment amongst our ju- 
venile population would not toler- 
ate the barbarous old wooden 
head blocking the way. He might, 
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perhaps, have managed to drag 
out a failing existence a few years 
longer, had ignorance been permit- 
ted still to rule rampant amongst 
the lower classes ; but the inaugu- 
ration of the Board School had 
effectually done the humpbacked 
old tyrant’s business—snuffed him 
out, sir, as effectually as gas 
snuffed out the reign of the dim 
old tallow ‘dip.’ Under the new 
order of affairs, when education 
had opened the eyes of even the 
street urchins, and taught them 
to distinguish between vulgarity 
and politeness, they would tingle 
with shame to think there was 
once a time when the coarse and 
brutal exhibition of Punch and 
Judy won their admiration, and 
conjured the pennies out of their 
pockets almost before they were 
aware of it. Having planted 
their third and fourth standards 
on the heights of Parnassus, they 
would look down with disdain on 
the paltry little theatre with the 
painted puppets ; and that one- 
time wonderful dog Toby being 
now sunk even below their con- 
tempt, they would be willing, not 
only to give the sagacious creature 
a bad name, but to hang him into 
the bargain. 

Such, as regards Mr. Punch, 
were the forecasts of the future ; 
and if ever the goggle-eyed breaker 
of beadles, heads, and intrepid 
turner of the table even on Jack 
Ketch himself, gives vent to a 
genuine chuckle, it must be when 
it crosses his mind how curiously 
the knowing ones were out in 
their reckoning. ‘True, there was 
a time, some ten or twelve years 
ago, when there was spread about 
what seemed to be a well-founded 
rumour, that Punch was prohibit- 
ed, and had quietly accepted his 
fate and shut up shop and retired 
to oblivion. Certain it was that 
he had disappeared from the 
streets, that even in his most 
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familiar haunts his cheery ‘ roo-ti- 
too-i’ was heard no more. People 
wondered what could have occa- 
sioned the sudden suppression. 
Was it on account of an order 
issued by the Lord Chamberlain ? 
That could scarcely be, because, 
unscrupulous old rascal as Punch 
is as regards almost every other 
social institution, he was never 
known to overstep the bounds of 
propriety as regards the habili- 
ments of his female characters. 
No lady’s gown could be of more 
modest proportions than Judy’s, 
and even her ghost was draped in 
the amplest of bedgowns. Noone 
could fathom the secret, when, 
just as the ancient hero of the 
baton was about to be relegated to 
the list of ‘mysterious disappear- 
ances,’ lo, and behold, the, matter 
was cleared up. An artful and 
enterprising speculator, judging 


that amongst the kindliest recol-- 


lections of the old country, in the 
hearts of those who had emigrated 
therefrom, Punch and Judy would 
occupy no mean position, had in- 
duced all the Punch men that 
were procurable to pack up their 
theatres and their drums and Pan- 
dean pipes, and taking with them 
their Tobys (this last was a prin- 
cipal clause in the agreement, 
Tobys of the genuine breed not 
being procurable out of England), 
sign for a twelvemonth’s engage- 
ment to perform in the streets of 
the United States of America. 
Whether the adventurers, finding 
their circumstances much im- 
proved, never came back again, 
and those seen about now are their 
friends and relatives who have 
succeeded them, is not certain. 
Anyhow, everybody—including, 
it may be safely wagered, all 
Board-School pupils under twelve, 
‘standard’ or no standard—was 
mightily glad to welcome Punch 
again when he reappeared. Per- 
haps it was a good thing for the 
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old gentleman in more ways than 
one that the happy thought occur- 
red to that Yankee speculator. It 
has given to Mr. Punch a more in- 
dependent position. Heisnolonger 
to be treated as a doddering old 
imbecile, to be recognised with a 
shamefaced nod of encouragement, 
and ‘ patronised’ as a pauper kept 
out of the workhouse in mere 
compassion. If you are tired of 
him, say the word: America will 
receive him with open arms; 
Australia would turn out and make 
holiday in honour of his arrival ; 
and there is money to be made in 
New Zealand, where an exhibition 
such as Punch and Judy could 
not fail to astonish the natives. 
There are street performers, at 
least as old as Punch, who have 
been less fortunate in retaining a 
hold on the affections of the 
public. There is the ‘ peepshow- 
man’ of the days of one’s youth. 
Quite as familiar as the little 
theatre with its fourslender wooden 
legs and its green-baize petticoat 
was the individual who carried his 
panoramic box on his back, and the 
trestles to stand it on in his hand, 
and who was sure of an audience, 
albeit not always a paying one, 
within two minutes of his making 
a ‘pitch.’ It was a marvellously 
cheap entertainment at a half- 
penny, and it had the advantage 
of combining instruction with 
amusement, though perhaps it was 
not always rigorously accurate as 
regards historical detail. ‘There 
may, however, be a reason for the 
peepshow-man’s decadence. At 
the time he was flourishing, pano- 
ramas on a gigantic and splendid 
scale were not much in vogue, 
When they came to be, the minor 
affair, with its half a dozen yards 
of painted calico and its penny- 
sized spyglasses, that would be- 
come blurred the moment one be- 
gan to breathe quickly with ex- 
citement, had no chance against 
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it. The showman, poor old fel- 
low, held out bravely, and seemed 
exceedingly loth to acknowledge 
that his occupation was gone. 
Had he yielded earlier, it would 
perhaps have been better for his 
dignity. The last one Iremember 
seeing was in a back street in 
Camden Town, and, ready-money 
failing him, he was fain to attempt 
to do business in kind. ‘ Bring 
out your rags, bring out your 
bones or your old bottles!’ he 
cried aloud. And they brought 
out the articles named; and when 
I saw him, with a shrewd judg- 
ment for what it might bring him, 
balancing a bone in his hand, and 
then insisting that the child should 
fetch another bone, or at least a 
doctor’s bottle, before he could 
permit her to take a turn at the 
spyglasses, I sincerely hoped 
that, once it had come to this, he 
would soon see the propriety of 
shutting up shop altogether; and I 


suppose he did so, since in all my 
perambulations I never set eyes on 
him since. 

There is the ‘ gallanty show’ 


again. Who can give a satisfac- 
tory reason why Punch’s theatre 
should still hold its own, while 
its exact counterpart—except that 
the ‘ gallanty’ was an evening and 
illuminated exhibition, and the 
audience, instead of the substantial 
puppets, saw only their shadows 
cast on a sheet—has almost, if not 
entirely, disappeared? Without 
prejudice, the gallanty was farmore 
entertaining than Punch ; and if 
the two were weighed in the 
scales of morality, there can be no 
question as to which would kick 
the beam. Goodness forbid that 
the rising generation should go 
Punchless, but really there is much 
that is reprehensible in the con- 
duct of Toby’s master! He isa 
shameful old wife-beater, and he 
never makes a joke that is not 
emphasised with a murderous blow 
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of his too-ready bludgeon. Where- 
as the gallanty show dealt in only 
innocent domestic drama and farce. 
A Quaker’s children might with- 
out contamination witness the 
spirited play of the broken bridge, 
or the eccentricities of Mr. Job- 
son, the inebriated shoemaker. 
But the gallanty has gone. To 
be sure it always had its disadvan- 
tage from a financial point of view 
—that is to say, the performance 
being capable of taking place at 
dark was against the proprietors. 
It is notorious, and an ever-rank- 
ling thorn in the side of Punch- 
and-Judy men, that in the broad 
daylight there are even grown 
people who are sO mean as to 
stand and witness the performance 
right up to the part where Mr. 
Ketch gomes in, and then sneak 
off the moment there are symp- 
toms of the hat coming round ; 
and if folk will behave thus 
shabbily in the open face of day, 
is it likely they will do otherwise 
with the cloak of evening to screen 
them from detection? It is not 
pleasant to be driven in this way 
to account for the despairing re- 
tirement of a once popular exhi- 
bition. It does not indicate an 
improved moral tone amongst 
the people. The gallanty show- 
man, despite the drawback hinted, 
could make a living in a bygone 
generation, why cannot he do so 
in the present? It is useless 
to ‘ pause for a reply,’ because the 
only persons who can answer 
it, according to their wont, are 
off and round the corner the mo- 
ment they are called on. 

The longer one reflects on the 
subject, the more certain it appears 
that the race of speculators willing 
to devote themselves to street 
entertainments depending on vo- 
luntary contributions for their 
remuneration, is dwindling. Whe- 
ther as an institution it has gained 
in quality what it may have lost 
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in quantity, is another matter. In 
some respects the advantage is 
decidedly on the side of modern 
time. As regards street music, for 
example, it is not half a century 
since that the only itinerant pur- 
veyors of sweet harmonies were 
the fiddler (who was generally 
blind and almost invariably intoxi- 
cated), the bagpipes, that even 
more execrable instrument of tor- 
ture the hurdy-gurdy, and the 
hautboy. It may be the opinion 
of some people that, once a taste 
for music has been cultivated 
amongst the commonalty, the most 
prominent outcrop is the barrel- 
organ and the persecuting ogre 
who turns its handle. It would 
have been better for the peace of 
mind and the nerves and temper 
of the nation if we had never 
advanced beyond the blind-fiddler 
period. It must be acknowledged, 


however, that the last few years | 


have seen a vast improvement in 
the street organ ; while as regards 
other musical instruments there 
are many street ‘bands’ whose 
performances will satisfy all but 
the most fastidious. Having, then, 
made satisfactory progress in this 
important direction, it should fol- 
low—if there is virtue in the quo- 
tation, ‘Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast/—that 
brutalising street exhibitions prove 
no longer attractive. Undoubt- 
edly there are some of the old sort 
that would not now be tolerated. 
As, for example, in these days, 
when we can boast of a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, it would be quite useless 
for any ruffian to attempt to re- 
vive the once popular back-street 
spectacle, of balancing a young 
donkey with its feet tied together 
on the top of a short ladder, the 
resting place of which was the 
performer’s chin. We have grown 
too refined, perhaps, even in our 
‘ back settlements,’ to regard with 
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admiration and liberal intent the 
sight of a miserable mangy old 
bear made to ‘dance’ by having 
his toes rapped with a stick, being 
kept the while reared on its hind- 
legs by the ungentle persuasion 
of tugging at an iron ring passed 
through the gristle of its nose. 
Such gross barbarities are no 
longer in favour even amongst 
the very lowest classes, but there 
is room for further improvement 
still. As witness the performer 
who, for many years now, has 
been exhibiting in the streets of 
London, the tools of his craft be- 
ing a bag of large-sized raw pota- 
toes. The man is beyond middle 
age, and his head is bald, or 
nearly so; and all over his cranium, 
from the forehead to the base of 
his skull, are bumps unknown to 
the prhenologist. There are blue 
bumps, and bumps of a faded 
greenish hue, and bumps red and 
inflamed, and his bald sconce 
looks as though it had been out 
in a rain of spent bullets. It is 
not so, however; it has only been 
exposed to a downpour of raw 
potatoes. He is well known, and 
as soon as he puts his bag down, 
and divests himself of his coat, is 
quickly surrounded by a ring of 
spectators. ‘ Here I am again,’ he 
says, with a grin, as he takes off 
his cap and exposes his mottled 
skull ; ‘ here is the old man once 
more, and he’s not dead yet. 
You'll see a treat to-day, for my 
taters are bigger than ever they 
were before, and, what’s more, 
they're “Yorkshire reds,” the 
hardest tater that grows. I shall 
do it once too often, there’s no 
mistake about that; but I’ve 
served the public faithful for five 
years and more, and I ain’t going to 
funk over it now. Here youare: 
here’s a tater that weighs half a 
pound if it weighs an ounce. 
Chuck threepence in the ring, and 
up it goes.’ And threepence is 
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‘chucked’ into the ring, and up it 
does go—high above the houses ; 
and the man with the mottled 
head folds his arms like Ajax 
defying the lightning, and gazes 
skywards, prepared for the de- 
scending missile; and presently 
it strikes him with a sounding 
thud, and is smashed into a dozen 
pieces with the concussion, and 
bespatters his visage with the 
pulp. ‘Now chuck fourpence in,’ 
says the exhibitor, wiping his eyes, 
‘and we’ll see what we can do with 
a tater just as large again.’ I 
don’t know whether, on compul- 
sion, I would rather witness the 
pretty sight, or stand by and see 
another modern street performer 
making a fiery meal of strands 
of blazing tarred rope, daintily 
picked from a torch with a three- 
pronged fork ; or that other stir- 
ring spectacle of the man who lies 
on the flat of his back, while 
another places large stones on the 
prostrate one’s chest, and cracks 
them with a sledge-hammer. 

It is a subject for curious reflec- 
tion, what is the private life of in- 
dividuals of that class last alluded 
to? They of course have private 
lives, or it would not be worth 
while to endure the risks and in- 
conveniences that pertain to their 
public existence. Take the potato- 
thrower. Has he a wife and chil- 
dren at home waiting for him in 
theevening? Has the partner of 
his joys and sorrows always ready, 
by the time her husband returns, 
some nice comforting fomentation 
for his bruised head? And does he 
take his evening pipe and listen 
tothe prattle of his little ones with 
his unlucky head bandaged in a 
poultice? Can he bear, after the 
many terrific smashes the cruel 
vegetable has dealt him in the 
course of the day, to sit down to 
a dish of potatoes for his supper? 
And does his wife, the meal con- 
cluded, count up the pence he 
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has had ‘chucked’ into the ring? 
And does she—can she—is it 
in human nature that she can 
then take the bag and go to market 
to replenish it with Yorkshire 
reds, ‘the hardest taterthat grows’? 

There ‘is another branch of 
street entertainments that has 
fallen off of late years, that which 
includes the performances of ani- 
mals. The hare and tabor have 
too long ago vanished to be more 
than merely alluded to; but until 
twenty years back, say, performing 
dogs were a common feature of 
our highways and byways. In- 
deed, they are so rarely seen now 
that it may be worth while to 
make mention of almost the last 
remaining of the tribe. The ani- 
mal in question accompanies a 
dancing Scotchman, whose silvery 
locks, no less than his weather- 
beaten visage and his battered- 
looking old bonnet, proclaim him 
a veteran in the army of peri- 
patetic performers. His brogues 
are trodden down at heel, the 
tartan of his hose is marred in 
countless places with the healing 
efforts of the darning-needle, his 
scarlet regimental coat—for he 
pretends to military origin—has 
holes at the elbows, and its gaping 
buttonholes are eked out with 
scraps of twine ; but he possesses 
a spirit that soars above such 
trifling deficiencies. He makes no 
appeal to public compassion ; he 
claims encouragement and support 
on his merits as a performer on 
the bagpipes and a dancer to his 
own music; and in the latter 
capacity he acquits himself with 
an amount of spirit and energy 
that, in muddy weather, bespatters 
him to his very eyebrows. He is 
an ardent believer in the stimula- 
tive qualities of whisky, as is 
attested by his bloodshot eyes 
and the emulative hue of his nasal 
organ, which seems to mellow 
towards evening, as fruits ripen in 
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the autumn time. But though 
the spectator does not feel called 
upon to commiserate the man, it is 
hard to withhold a full measure of 
pity from the unlucky dog, who is 
the constant companion of the 
Scotchman’s musical perambu- 
lations. It is an intelligent 
animal of the poodle breed, 
with its hinder parts clean shaven, 
and with nothing left it of the 
distinguishing shagginess of its 
tribe but a kind of mock mane, 
a bedraggled tuft to its tail, 
and an inch or two of slovenly 
raggedness about its unfortunate 
toes. Unfortunate in more than 
a manner of speaking, since the 
drunken old bagpiper, in his wild 
capering, not being as accu- 


rate as he might be in his steps, 
frequently treads on them, when 
his poor, patient, four-footed com- 
panion makes a lame attempt to 
respond to the inspiring strains of 
the pipes, as, raised on its hind- 


legs, it faces its master. If ever 
there was an instance of unselfish 
devotion, it is manifested by that 
wretched poodle. In private life, 
and when the weary pair have 
limped home late at night, they 
may possibly partake of the same 
supper and share the same bed; 
but in public the poor beast has 
a miserable time of it. It wears 
a kilt and a Scotch bonnet, and 
in the excitement of a strathspey 
the latter will shake down over 
one eye or both ; but let it stop 
only for a moment to regain its 
obstructed vision, and the fierce 
Scotchman, without pausing in 
the tune, will send such a blast 
through the pipes as to cause the 
afflicted animal to leap a foot from 
the ground; and it keeps on ca- 
pering blindfold, thereby doubling 
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the danger of getting itstoes trodden 
on. Sometimes when it does not 
move quick enough the Scotchman 
will, by the vigorous application of 
the toe of his shoe, cause it to 
accomplish a perfect somersault ; 
but it alights on its hind-legs 
without resentment, and mends 
its paces with meek obedience in 
its eyes. One could almost wish 
rather that it made for a vengeful 
mouthful out of the old rascal’s 
bare calf, and then ran for it. 
But where could it run to? An 
unencumbered dog might do so, 
and with some chance of finding 
a home and honest employment 
in a distant part of the country ; 
but a dog in a plaid petticoat! 
The hateful bonnet it might get 
rid of, but not the tightly-tied-on 
emblem of its make-believe na- 
tionality. Wherever it went it 
would be as surely recognised as 


an escaping convict, whose nether 


limbs are incased, the one in black 
and the other in canary colour, 
and captured ignominiously and 
returned to its tyrant master. 
Does that sagacious poodle in his 
scant hours of leisure reflect on 
the hardships of its existence ? 
Does it lay awake of nights, when 
the whiskified old bagpiper is 
snoring, licking its abrased toes, 
and sorrowfully recalling the days 
of happy puppyhood? It looks 
quite capable of doing so. It 
looks capable of so much that 
when it comes round with the 
leather saucer in its mouth, one 
bestows a copper on the dog, not 
on the man. Its beseeching eyes 
seem to say, ‘Do, please! If we 
have a good day there will be 
enough for his whisky, and per- 
haps a penny over to buy meat 
for me.’ 





MY LADY. 
aniline 


Waat shall I say in praise of eyes- 
That once have looked my heart away ; 
Where light of happy laughter lies, 
And shadows gleam from grave to gay, 
Like love at play ? 


What shall I say of dusky tress, 
Soft-gathered from a brow of snow, 
And warmed by sunlight’s chance caress 
To golden shades of brighter glow 
That come and go? 


What shall I say of curved lips red 

As some rich blossom sweet and rare ; 
So softly grave when smiles are fled, 

So rich in mirth when smiles are there, 


My lady fair? 


I stand where fields are gold and green, 
A fire of flowers before my eyes ; 
The blue stream’s ripples flow between 
The far-off gleam of bluer skies, 
That softly rise. 


And as I stand once more I dream, 
And so my eyes forget to weep ; 
And heart to heart once more we seem, 
As though love wakened from long sleep, 
Dark, dim, and deep. 


I praise your beauty as I praised 
In far-off hours of some sweet day 
(That held your eyes to mine upraised) ; 
I vow love once is love alway, 
Nor e’er can stray. 


Alas, that in the years gone by 
Such days have gone to come no more ! 
I stand beneath a darker sky, 
And on your beauty set no store, 
Nor shall do more. 


Yet you are fair, your eyes are bright 
As when they answered back to mine ; 
But things once wrong are hard to right, 
And faithless love can ne’er entwine 
My heart with thine! 

















THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF SOME MISDIRECTED 
LETTERS. 


— 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE COTTAGE FLOWER-SHOW. 


It was the close of an exquisite 
day in the early autumn, and I 
was wandering in a vast park-like 
meadow on the outskirts of a little 
old-fashioned town in one of our 
most rural counties. It is a lo- 
cality hardly mentioned by guide- 
books, and unvisited by tourists ; 
and yet in the broad expanse of 
meadowland, through which flows 
a sluggish stream, with fatter trout 
than belong to Wales and the 
Highlands; in the quiet country 


lanes, where the interlacing boughs | 


often form a natural cloister ; in 
the large opulent farms and home- 
steads; in the noble range of 
downs that southwards closed the 
prospect,—there always seemed 
to me a transcript of a perfectly 
idyllic English life, which poet 
and painter and the student of 
manners might lovingly and lin- 
geringly contemplate. 

The little town was far secluded 
from railways; and the railways 
which have brought so many 
second-rate places into notice have 
deepened the obscurity in which 
those village towns rest that are 
isolated from those slender rails 
and wires which have revolution- 
ised the globe. Still Bullingford 
had its points of vantage. It had 
its good and cheap grammar- 
school, suited to the scions of 
genteel poverty. Then it had a 
kind of connection with those 
august institutions, the two Houses 
of Parliament. One of the many 
seats of a great earl was close at 
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hand—a big modern edifice, but 
designated, from some old ruins 
found in the grounds, as the Castle. 
Moreover, one of the county 
members, in whose domain I was 
wandering, had a small shvoting- 
lodge here, with a stud-farm at- 
tached. This had been a high 
day for Bullingford, to be marked 
by the white stone or by the red 
letter. 

It had been a grand show-day 
—a show of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables—for the six rural par- 
ishes, of which Bullingford formed 
a kind of metropolitan centre. The 
show was really a grand show, 
which would claim its columns in 
the local newspapers, and even its 
paragraphs in the London press. 
The Earl and the member had 
both subscribed largely, and had 
made little speeches in the lunch- 
eon-tent, both of which had 
been taken down by the reporters 
—every word. The beauty and 
fashion of the six parishes had 
gathered largely ; and where will 
you find six parishes in merrie 
England which will not yield a 
large quota of both? I was given 
to understand that there had been 
such a display of hothouse plants, 
grapes, and cut flowers from the 
gardens and conservatories of 
beauty and fashion, that Bulling- 
ford had never known the like. 
The Bullingford band, too, consist- 
ing of the best performers not only 
of Bullingford, but of its adjacent 
dependent parishes, had fairly 
surpassed itself. The prizes had 
been liberal, and so numerous 
that very few deserving competi- 
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tors had been altogether disap- 
pointed. Toere was not a whisper 
at that happy date to be heard 
about agricultural depression, and 
the jovial reign of the great Pan 
seemed to be revived in the radiant 
landscape. 

Thus much I was given to un- 
derstand. I myself had arrived a 
day too late for the fair, so to 
speak. So ignorant was I of the 
illustrious renown of Bullingford, 
that, having come to the place 
late in the afternoon, I was taking 
my evening stroll quite uncon- 
scious of the high junketings and 
performances of the festal day. 
The heavy carts, loaded with com- 
peting produce, had departed ; 
the light wheels of carriages and 
heavy wheels of carts had rolled 
away. The gentry had paid their 
half-crown at noon, and now the 
commonalty poured in at sixpence 
a head. I came in so late that the 
cheque-taker, in a very rare fit of 
public generosity, declined to take 
my sixpence. It was all over, or 
would be all over in less than no 
time. And yet I should certainly 
have considered that I had had 
my money’s worth. For though 
much had been taken away from 
the show, much still remained. 
There were some lovely little rus- 
tic beauties of children, with their 
heaps of wild flowers, nosegays for 
competition. Heaps, too, of piled- 
up vegetables and fruits, and 
multitudinous specimens of that 
window gardening which it is now 
so much the fashion to encourage 
in lowly homes. The whole gra- 
cious scenery of the landscape 
seemed an embodied poetry. The 
evening scarlet lights were splin- 
tered on bough and leaf; the 
evening shadows threw forward 
their soft shields. The serious 
business of the show being over, 
the amiable Bullingfordians sur- 
rendered themselves to the charms 
of the sweet autumnal evening. 





The Curious History of 


Allowing for the difference of 
latitude, it was like a vintage- 
gathering of the sunny South. 
Despite the falling dew in one 
part of the meadow, there was; 

genuine dance. In another part 
many of the rustics were disport- 


. ing themselves at kiss-in-the-ring, 


whereby their tender minds had 
been all too early trained in the 
mysteries of osculation. 

The meadow, as I have men- 
tioned, was well timbered, and at 
one end there was a wide natural 
avenue. I had withdrawn from 
the busy groups to the avenue for 
seclusion, and to chew the cud of 
fancy ; being given, like Isaac of 
old, to walk forth in the fields at 
eventide and meditate. Suddenly 
there passed in front of me, emerg- 
ing from the trees on my right 
hand, a young couple, with whose 
appearance I was much struck. 
When I say a young couple, I 
ought more properly to have limit- 
ed the term to the young lady, 
who would be barely twenty, while 
the man’s age would be nearly 
double. Every woman is naturally 
a lady in my humble opinion, 
although it is hardly true that 
every man is naturally a gentle- 
man. In the narrow critical 
sense, she was not a young lady 
in the way in which we speak 
of girls in society being ladies. 
Still, there could be no question 
about the brightness of her eyes, 
the exquisite colour of her com- 
plexion, the elegance of her form. 
Her companion’s arm was careless- 
ly thrown around her, and in her 
confiding attitude and rapt at- 
tention it was easy to decipher 
the old, old story of love and 
trust. The man was dressed as 
a gentleman, but he failed to im- 
press one as a gentleman. He 


was well and even gorgeously 
dressed in a handsome suit of 
velvet, which set off to advantage 
his fine person and sunburnt 














foreign face. He was speaking in 
a.low voice, and with an earnest 
impassioned utterance. Only a 
few muttered words came within 
earshot, but they were words 
which were evidently full of 
power and effect for the agitated 
girl by his side. At the head of 
the avenue there was a big hand- 
some black horse held in charge 
by a page-looking youth. Despite 
the outward show about the man, 
he was only a half-bred ; and if 
ever a man had roué stamped on 
his face and manners, this fellow 
had. When he came to the gate 
at the end of the avenue, the 
usual adieu followed, and, vau!ting 
not ungracefully into the saddle, 
he waved his adieux, followed by 
devouring eyes. She watched him 
for a time, and then turning away 
somewhat abruptly, we happened 
to come face to face. With a slight 
gesture of impatience, she rapidly 
glided off to the left, and pro- 
ceeded to join one of the festive 
groups that were still making 
holiday beneath the spreading 
beech-trees. I thought at first that 
the gesture of disdain was intended 
for my own special behoof, as a 
reward for my near-sighted stare. 
There came, however, within eye- 
shot, in the same line as myself, 
a young man, who took off his hat 
to the retreating maiden, which 
only elicited an acknowledgment 
that was more like a snub than 
a courtesy. 

It was not very easy to tell 
what this young man’s station in 
life might be, for every one looks 
so fine in a holiday-gala like this 
that it is not easy to realise what 
the ordinary appearance in every- 
day clothes may be. But this 
young man had a frank bright 
face, with a sweetness of eyes and 
breadth of forehead which con- 
trasted very pleasantly with that 
of the horseman to whom I had 
taken an instinctive dislike. Never- 
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theless, an expression of anger and 
chagrin passed over his face as he 
noted the retreating cavalier, and 
angrily shook hisi st after him. 

I always feel conversationally 
disposed towards my fellow-kind, 
and saw instinctively that this 
young man, despite his angry 
mood, would be ready to fore- 
gather with me ; so I said, 

‘You don’t seem to have very 
cordial feelings towards the man 
who is riding away so fast.’ 

‘I should like to have him on 
the grass here, and give him a jolly 
good hiding. What does he mean 
by coming here and interfering 
between me and my girl? 

*O, she’s your girl, is she? I 
retorted. ‘I should hardly have 
thought it by what I witnessed 
just now. She didn’t take to you 
very kindly when you raised your 
hat to her. My own idea was that 


. She was the other man’s girl.’ 


‘She might have promised to 
be my wife by this time, if this 
infernal foreigner had not come 
interfering with his airs and graces. 
Louisa and I were coming to a 
good understanding; but since 
she has taken to walking with 
him, we are nearly cuts. And I 
expect that he wants her bit of 
money.’ 

* She is an heiress as well as a 
beauty, then? 

‘I had a deal rather have the 
girl without the money than fifty 
times the money without the girl. 
I expect that it’s all the other way 
with him, though he does make 
himself such a big chap.’ 

* Do you know who he is? 

‘ He’s staying at the Castle, at 
Lord Bullingford’s; that’s all I 
know. He might be-a lord him- 
self, by the way in which he 
gallops about on that big horse of 
his. But I don’t think him a 
lord, and I am sure he’s not a 
gentleman.’ 


Now it so happened that I 
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myself was a guest at the Castle. 
Certainly I myself was not a lord 
or lordling. I was a barrister, a 
briefless barrister ; but some time 
back I had done something—let 
the reader suppose that it was the 
writing of a poem or the painting 
of a picture—which had furthered 
my social status and almost ruined 
my professional prospects. It was 
a common thing for me now to be 
visiting county families when it 
would be much more to my in- 
terest to be staying at the houses 
of country attorneys, more espe- 
cially as I may candidly say that 
I was wanting very much to get 
married, but had not sufficient 
means to carry out the idea. 

I returned to the Castle, quite 
in the dark, about three-quarters 
of an hour before dinner. I had 
just time to exchange a few words 
with my kind hostess, and then 
dressed. The Earl was chiefly 
known as the husband ofthe Coun- 
tess. We got on very pleasantly. I 
remember I sat next the clergy- 
man of the parish, an old man 
and a widower, whose children 
were all grown up and scattered 
about the world. He told me 
that he almost found a second 
home at the Castle when the 
Squire and his wife were at home. 
I looked, but, as I had more than 
expected, I looked in vain, for 
the big foreigner. Thinking that 
as the Vicar was so domesticated 
at the place he would be sure 
to know everything, I asked him 
if he knew anything of a tall 
Italian-looking man, very well 
dressed, riding a black horse, and 
attached to the Castle in some 
sort of way. The Vicar, after a 
good deal of rumination, said that 
though he certainly ought to know 
every one in his parish, in this 
case he was at fault, and referred 
the matter to the Countess. 

*I cannot tell who it can be,’ 
said Lady Bullingford, ‘ unless it 
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should be the foreign chef whom 
I brought down for the shooting- 
season. He is supposed to bea 
French cook—all cooks, you know, 
are French, just as all singers are 
Italian.’ 

‘ But-this man can hardly be a 
cook, my lady. He was well 
dressed and well mounted.’ 

‘My dear Mr. Marjoribanks, 
and why shouldn't he be? I tell 
Lord Bullingford that it is some- 
thing awful what we pay him. 
You mustn’t suppose that he 
touches anything with his own 
hands, unless as the greatest fa- 
vour and under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Since he left the 
house of an ambassador at Paris 
he has declined to take any per- 
manent engagement, and indeed 
we could not afford to have him 
ourselves as a regular thing ; but 
he will take a job for the season, 
or will come to a country house 
for a short time in the recess.’ 

‘It is no wonder that I did not 
know him. I expect that he 
never comes to church,’ said the 
Vicar. 

‘I am afraid not,’ said the 
Countess ; ‘and, indeed, his last 
mistress warned me that his moral 
conduct was not good, and the 
housekeeper ‘has everything in 
the house in strict surveillance.’ 

‘I am afraid that they will 
hardly be able to keep him in 
order when he is out of the house,’ 
said the Vicar. 

This was a matter on which I 
might myself have shed some 
light. But just then the stream 
of conversation took another di- 
rection, and the subject passed 
off. I have often wished that 
the case had been otherwise. If 
I had uttered warning words a 
remarkable and mysterious history, 
not without tragic elements, might 
never have come to pass. 














CHAPTER IL. 
TWO LETTERS. 


A YEAR after, there came a cer- 
tain morning when I sat leisurely 
at breakfast in my chambers in 
the Temple. The breakfast was 
a good one; my breakfasts are 
always good. To eat a good 
breakfast is to lay a solid founda- 
tion of good works for the rest of 
the day. My letters are neatly 
laid on the table in front of the 
fire, and the Times, and also the 
book or review or magazine 
which I may happen to have in 
reading. The letters of course 
have the prior claim. Then I 
read the Times, and it is only in 
case I can dispose of the Times 
that I proceed to the book. As 
a copy of the Times is equiva- 
lent to a moderate-sized volume, 
it is only occasionally that I can 
get beyond it. 
mendous is the demand which the 
Times makes upon my limited 
power of reading, that I have come 
to the resolution that I will lay it 
down as soon as I have finished 
my breakfast, and only take it up 
at odd times afterwards. One 
result of which moral resolution 
is that breakfast becomes a highly 
elongated meal. 

I have read my letters, some 
seven or eight of them. There is 
the letter from the obliging money- 
lender who is willing to accom- 
modate me on the most reasonable 
terms. There are two or three 
from wine-merchants, one or two 
begging - letters, a dinner-card, 
a card for a conversazione, a deli- 
cious perfumed epistle from my 
little cousin Fanny, a letter from 
my dear old schoolfellow Jones, 
out in the Punjab, overflowing 
with wit and wisdom and descrip- 
tive power such as might make 
the fortune of a special corre- 
spondent. And then come the 
two following epistles—they are 





Indeed, so tre- - 
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here given in the order they were 
opened by me—which I read open- 
mouthed, with amazement and 
consternation. 

The first came from the actuary 
of an insurance office—by Jove, 
my own insurance office !—dated 
the day before from Gresham 
Chambers : 

‘ Sir,— We beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication 
conveying the information of the 
death of your wife Louise, and 
the accompanying documents, 
with your claim for one thousand 
pounds,’ 


Ihad read so far when I nearly 
lost my breath. ‘ My wife Louise!’ 
I ejaculated. ‘The only wife I 
ever intend to have is my little 
cousin Fanny, and what in the 
world would she say if she ever 
heard that I had another wife 
called Louise ? 

However, I resumed the official 
epistle from the insurance com- 
pany : 

‘ As we have no knowledge of 
the medical men who sign the 
papers, we shall be obliged if you 
would send us a document veri- 
fying their names and position 
from the English consul at Milan. 
—Your obedient servant, 

‘ James Fortescue, Actuary.’ 


This was really very queer. 
But a minute or two's cogitation 
was sufficient to clear up the 
mystery. It was evidently the 
case of a misdirected letter. I 
was a customer of this very in- 
surance office. Fanny’s papa had 
insisted that I should insure my 
life, as a preliminary step to any 
further matrimonial negotiations. 
Evidently the letter’ had got into 
@ wrong envelope. 

The next letter which I took 
up was one of the most horrifying 
communications which I had ever 
received in my life : 

‘ Don’t be such an infernal fool. 
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Why you talk of coming to Eng- 


land? I kill you if you come. 
You are no wife of mine. My 
own wife will tear your hair and 
eyes out if you come. Suppose 
you come to England. Then I 
am put in prison because I marry 
you. I not like that. I will 
kill you before you put me in 
prison. Then you will be base 
bad woman yourself because you 
have got a baby and have not got 
ahusband. Everybody will laugh 
and make scorn at bastard. Why 
you not stop where youare? My 
madre is vera goot to you. She 
will love the fanciullo. Every- 
thing vera goot. I wish I was 
there. Everythings beautiful there, 
the sky, the water, the vines. If 
you are goo‘, [ will come and see 
you again. I[ was sorry not to be 
there. Only there is no money 
there; only in England, which is 
very rich. I cry when [ tell you 
youare not my wife. My wife old 
and ugly. When she die, I will 
espouse you. Ifshe do not die, 
I think I will poison her. But if 
you bother, as you say, myself, I 
will poison you. If you come to 
England, 1 will kill you, or you 
will die in gutter. To kill youis 
best. Suppose you have impu- 
dence and write me another letter. 
Then I send you an answer. 
When you open the letter you 
will fall dead. I will put some- 
thing in tne letter that will make 
you fall dead. You know vera 
well I am claver with what I 
make with my fingers. The Fran- 
cais only very claver to make 
dishes, but we Romans know what 
to put in our dishes. Now, 
petite Lonise, be goot. Be quiet, 
like a little brown mouse, and 
stop in your hole, Good-bye. 
How do you do? Curse you!’ 

This singular and horribly gro- 
tesque epistle had neither date, 
signature, nor address. 

I examined it closely. Perhaps 
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somebody was trying to play off a 
practical joke upon me, wanted 
me, perhaps, to go to Scotland- 
yard and make a fool of myself. 
But there was nothing in the 
letter to give any clue in the 
world for the Scotland-yard people 
to work upon. They would think 
it a practical joke. It might be 
easy enough to concoct such a 
letter. But it was not easy to 
concoct that quaint delicate Italian 
caligraphy. That was genuinely 
and indisputably Italian. 

Suddenly the strange identity 
of name in the twoepistles occurred 
tome. In each case there was a 
Louise. Good heavens! Could 
it be possible that the Zouise was 
the same person ?—that he had 
threatened her with death, and that 
he had carried out this atrocious 
threat! In each letter there was 
a Louise ; in each case it appeared 
that the domicile of this Louise 
was in Italy, But then again 
there were any number of ladies 
answering to the name of Louise, 
probably any number in Italy. 
There was nothing but the vaguest 
surmise to connect the two Louises 
together. 

30th letters had evidently been 
misdirected. But what an extra- 
ordinary thing it was that, on the 
selfsame day, I should have re- 
ceived two misdirected letters! 
Never had such a thing happened 
to me before in my life. I don’t 
believe that it had ever happened 
to any other person before in his 
life. Once I had unfortunately 
mixed together two letters—one 
to Fanny’s papa, accepting an 
invitation to dinner, and one to 
Fanny herself. The latter one, and 
the much warmer one of the two, 
fell into the hands of Fanny’s 
papa, for whom it was not at all 
intended. It had the effect, how- 
ever, of bringing about an éclair- 
cissement all round, and ended in 
our becoming regularly engaged. 
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That two misdirected letters 
should come to me on the same 
day was beyond any number of 
odds, or any theory of permuta- 
tions and combinations ; but that 
those two letters should have 
reference to the same person ap- 
peared to be entirely opposed to 
any doctrine of chances at all. 
However, what happens is the un- 
expected; and I thought of that 
extraordinary calculating machine 
of Mr. Babbage’s, which will 
give the same result in thousands 
and thousands of times, and then, 
on the ten thousand and first, 
give a totally different result. 

I was in a fog, up a tree, in a 
balloon—whatever it may be call- 
ed. Still there was a decided 
clue to be found. If one of the 
letters was to be laid aside as a 
practical joke or an insoluble 
problem, as a myth, as a fraud, 
there was this letter from the 
insurance office, and that at least 
could be cleared up. So, having 
to go Citywards in the course of 
the afternoon, I dropped in be- 
fore four o'clock, the hour of 
closing. 

Mr. 


Fortescue, the actuary, 
received me in his own room. 
Now and then, I and this gentle- 
man commingled in the amenities 


of private life. I had a Russell- 
square connection, in which I 
often met men of the City, and 
was particularly attentive to such 
as were learned in the law. The 
Bar regulations lay down a set of 
rules to prevent undue familiarity 
between solicitors and barristers ; 
but those all disappear when once 
we get our legs beneath the same 
mahogany. Atsuch dinner-tables 
had I met the friendly actuary, 
who was none the less friendly 
because I was rather heavily in- 
sured myself, and knew a lot of 
people who were likely, at one 
time or another, to get them- 
selves insured. 
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‘Look here, Mr. Actuary,’ I 
said, with a laugh, presenting to 
him the open letter, ‘you are 
putting me on my promotion with 
a vengeance. You have not only 
presented me with a wife, but 
have killed her off for me.’ 

He shook hands with me and 
examined the letter. 

‘What a stupid mistake’ he 
exclaimed, ‘They have put a 
foreign letter into your envelope, 
and have no doubt put your 
letter into a foreign envelope. I 
will make inquiries. Just look 
at this.’ 

He put into my hand some 
publication of the Statistical 
Society, which was, doubtless, 
nice lively reading for actuaries, 
but less adapted for the taste of 
the general public. 

Presently he returned, bringing 
in a culprit, who certainly looked 
excessively foolish. 

‘Now, Mr. Hill,’ he said toa 
pleasant engaging young fellow of 
about nineteen, ‘this is a pretty 
state of affairs! What is to be- 
come of the Company, and what 
is to become of yourself, if you 
are not to be trusted to address a 
common letter properly? I sup- 
pose that this is about the most 
disgraceful thing which has hap- 
pened within living memory in 
the City of London. Ifthis hap- 
pens again, it will be reported to 
the Board ; and if you get to the 
Board a second time, you will 
have to carry your pranks to some 
other office, Mr. Hill, if any other 
office is foolish enough to take 
you, and give you the chance of 
muddling, Mr. Hill. Do you hear 
that, Mr. Hill? 

I was quite sorry for the young 
man. While this process of official 
wigging was going on, he blushed 
the most ingenuous blushes of 
youth and modesty. I hastened 
to say that it was simply a mis- 
take that might have happened to 
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the best of us, and I ventured to 
feel quite sure that it would not 
happen again. 

‘I daresay, I daresay! ex- 
claimed the actuary, with all the 
sarcasm which the human voice 
is capable of throwing into those 
few brief syllables. 

The young fellow gave me a 
grateful look and was about to 
retire, when a gesture from the 
actuary stopped him. 

‘It’s all very well for this 
gentleman to put in a kind word 
for you, Hill, and it is kind in 
him to do so. But pretty well 
the only thing which we ask of 
our clerks is to be accurate ; and 
if a clerk can’t be accurate he is 
no good to us, however good he 
may be in some other line. 

‘ What I say is the fact,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Fortescue as Hill 
withdrew. ‘ We are very careful 
with our clerks. They are gener- 
ally nominated by our directors 
and shareholders, who give se- 
curity for them, and look after 
them pretty well. It is not a bad 
thing of them to put their feet 
safe on the first rung of the City 
ladder in a place of this sort. But 
if a fellow’s such a baby that 
he can’t be trusted to direct a 
letter right, the sooner he gets 
drowned the better all round. 
The habit of accuracy is not too 
common among young men, I as- 
sure you.’ 

All this time I was glancing at 
the new circular, fresh from the 
ink, which the young clerk had 
brought me. It simply informed 
me that my premium, No. 5067, 
on a policy of 3000/7. was then 
due, and that the said policy 
would become void if not paid 
within one calendar month; that 
the notice was sent as a reminder, 
but that the non-receiving of it 
could not be pleaded as an excuse 
for non-payment within the date. 
Most of my resders are in the 
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habit of receiving some such cir- 
culars. 

I should not have ventured to 
trouble the actuary in his actu- 
arial capacity with the other 
epistle, but knowing him person- 
ally I rfow produced it and asked 
his opinion. 

He read it over carefully, in 
fact read it twice, and then gave 
a whew ! 

‘It is quite possible that it is 
a silly farcical production. Possi- 
bly it may be a real letter, and 
yet be written in chaff to some 
woman. Or it is just possible 
that the thing may be awfully 
serious.’ 

I pointed out to him the iden- 
tity of the woman’s name in the 
two letters. 

He was startled for a moment 
and went to a desk, and bringing 
out some documents, he was evi- 
dently occupied with the compar- 
ing of handwriting. 

‘There is some slight resem- 
blance, but not more than in the 
common likeness of Italian hand- 
writing. Our client is a Signor 
Mirobalante, who has a country 
house in north Italy, between 
Milan and the lakes. He is half 
an Englishman, and married an 
Englishwoman. She is rather 
delicate, and we charged her a 
small extra premium in conse- 
quence. She had a little property 
of seventy pounds a year, which 
dies with her ; and consequently 
he was able to insure her life for 
a thousand pounds, to guard him- 
self against the loss which he 
would incur by her decease. I 
thought that the climate of Italy 
would have done her good; but 
it seems to have had a contrary 
effect. Things do fall out awk- 
wardly sometimes.’ 

Still I pressed the similarity of 
name. 

‘I will take a note of it, cer- 
tainly. Sometimes even the very 
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slightest indication turns out to 
be of use. But I am not even 
convinced that this queer letter- 
writer or his wife belongs to Italy 
at all. It is hardly to be assumed 
soon the handwriting, or on those 
few Italian words which have be- 
come familiarised as pet phrases 
in every tongue. He seems to 
call himself a Roman, and there 
is an immense difference between 
the Roman and the Milanese. 
The most probable thing is that 
the writer is a little touched in 
his head.’ 

With these words our interview 
came to a conclusion, in which 
nothing was concluded. The mys- 
terious letters appeared to be an 
ultimate fact, beyond which one 
could not advance. My own feel- 
ing was simply that of intense 
mystification. But the feeling 
soon waxed dim, and disappeared 


in the crowd of daily incidents,- 


until one day, many months after, 
it was recalled to my mind in a 
singular and impressive way. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM. 


Ir happened in the spring of 
the following year that I was 
passing a few days of the Easter 
vacation in the neighbourhood of 
my old delightful quiet quarters 
at the Castle. I understood that 
the Earl and Countess had been 
spending the winter in the south 
of France, and had gone on, like 
so many others, to pass Easter 
at Rome. Otherwise I should 
very gladly have rode over to take 
my lunch and pay my respects to 
my former kind hosts. As it was, 
I thought-I would go to Builing- 
ford. ‘There is a favourite Latin 
proverb, bis repetita placent, I 
always like a re-visit as well as a 
visit. On the re-visit you verify 
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your past impressions, and con- 
solidate your information. Every 
English landscape is worthy of, 
and indeed demands, repeated 
study before you can thoroughly 
understand and appreciate it. If 
Bullingford had been beautiful on 
my first visit with the scarlets of 
autumnal tints, it would be none 
the less so with the opening 
greens and sweet odours of spring. 
I could at least once more linger 
in those grounds and gardens, 
where I used to smoke my morn- 
ing cigar, chewing the cud of 
harmless innocent fancies, or pace 
the avenue of that park-like mea- 
dow, where I had made my first 
acquaintance with the doings of 
Bullingford. 

My little programme was soon 
carried out. I put up my horse 
at the Royal Arms, so called from 
the reputation of having afforded 
a hiding-place to King Charles ; 
and to the gratification of mine 
host, who recognised me at once, I 
drank off a tankard of his home- 
brewed. Then I took my walks 
abroad, and revived my old asso- 
ciations. Finally, I turned into 
the churchyard ; for in every vil- 
lage the church is the central 
monumental feature, from and to 
which all local history radiates. 
In the churchyard I had the good 
fortune to meet with the excellent 
Vicar, whose acquaintance [ first 
made at the Castle, and on whom 
I had some thoughts of calling. 

We walked up and down the 
avenue, the broad avenue of yews 
facing the old Norman gateway of 
the church. 

‘For fifty years, Mr. Marjori- 
banks, have I been vicar here. I 
had only been ordained a twelve- 
month before the last lord but one 
gave me the living. It is a very 
sweet spot; but to an ambitious 
man, or to one fond of change, 
half a century of rural life would 
be wearisome.’ 
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‘ And you do not find it so? 

‘ Not in the least. Each fresh 
day comes with the novelty of a 
new existence, and its sweet fami- 
liar surprise of light and music. 
And let me tell you, my friend, 
that, although I daresay you young 
fellows are far in advance of us 
old fogies in the savoir-vivre, I do 
not myself think that this is the 
case. We old fellows know what 
to expect, and also what not to 
expect.’ 

‘I suppose that is a new form 
of the old adage, that young peo- 
ple think old people fools, but old 
people ‘now that the young ones 
are,’ 

‘Not at all. I think nothing 
so ill-natured. I delight in young 
people. I now love the young 
people whose grandparents I knew 
as young people—once upon a 
time.’ 

‘I suppose you know all your 
parishioners very well? 

‘I should think I did. What- 
ever curates I may have-—and I 
have had very good ones—I always 
make a point of taking the baptisms, 
marriages, and funerals myself. 
It keeps up my intimacy with all 
my dearest people.’ 

‘Do you remember that day 
when we had some conversation 
once in reference to Lady Bulling- 
ford’s chef?’ 

The good Vicar’s countenance 
fell, and an unmistakable shadow 
of chagrin and regret passed over 
it. 

‘I remember him well. He 
married the prettiest girl in the 
parish during all my fifty years 
here.’ 

‘What became of her? 

‘She is married, and she is 
dead.’ 

I was greatly grieved and shock- 
ed. 

‘No! Impossible! Do you 
really tell me so? 


‘Yes, Mr. Marjoribanks. She 
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married that foreign professional 
cook or artist, whatever he chose 
to call himself—French or Italian 
or English, also whichever he 
chose to call himself.’ 

‘I believe that man was a very 
bad lot.’ 

‘1 know it,’ said the Vicar. 

‘How could such a nice girl as 
that fling over a worthy man like 
Wilson, and fancy such a disreput- 
able old blackguard, old enough 
to be her father? 

‘ Ah, my young friend, you ask 
me more than I am able to tell 
you. The older I live, the more 
utterly inscrutable does the mind 
of woman appeartome. Anyhow, 
she married him, and they stayed 
in the village for five or six weeks, 
and then they went away. By 
and by we had some very unplea- 
sant rumours about them.’ 

‘Such as what ? 

‘One rumour was that he ill- 
treated her. There was another 
rumour that he was married 
already; but, bless you, he was the 
sort of man who wanders about 
the world, and has got a wife in 
half a dozen different places. Then 
we heard that she was kept a 
prisoner in his home in Italy. 
Then came the news that she was 
dead.’ 

‘ Perhaps he told a lie.’ 

‘He was quite capable of it, 
but not in this case. He would 
lose money by her death. She 
had some seventy pounds a year 
of her own by her father’s will.’ 

‘ Perhaps he preferred the money 
without the wife.’ 

‘But the money went away 
from him if she died. It would 
revert to her mother, who, in such 
a case, would have a power of 
appointment over it.’ 

A thought suddenly flashed 
across my mind. Once more in 
memory I stood in my friend the 
actuary’s office. Of course such 
a man, if he could raise a thousand 
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pounds on his wife’s little income, 
would greatly prefer to do so, 
instead of a miserable seventy 
pounds a year, which would not 
keep him in cigars, let alone horse- 
flesh, 

‘Did you ever hear that he 
insured her life for a thousand 
pounds ? 

‘No; I never heard of it.’ 

‘Do you think that he might 
do so, and afterwards murder 
her for the sake of the money? 
You know that there have been 
men hung for this sort of thing.’ 

‘I quite believe it.’ 

‘In consequence of these ru- 
mours, Vicar ? 

‘ Partly in consequence of these 
rumours,’ he answered. ‘ Rumours 
are the most extraordinary things 
in the world. I have never been 


able to understand them fully.’ 
‘ Explain.’ 
‘On the night of that Sunday 


on which the battle of Waterloo 
was fought, there was a rumour in 
London that a great battle had 
been going on all day, and that 
the English were victors. Sir 
Edmund Coke, in his speech for 
the prosecution in the great Gun- 
powder Treason Trial, says that 
at about the time of the plot there 
was a vague restlessness and agi- 
tation in men’s minds, the expec- 
tation that something awful was 
about to happen.’ 

* That is very curious; but for- 
give me if I say that to a legal and 
non-imaginative mind the reason- 
ing is indefinite. But you spoke 
of another reason which made you 
think this foreigner capable of any 
villany.’ 

‘I have another reason ; but I 
am afraid that to the kind of mind 
you indicate the reason will ap- 
pear still more indefinite and in- 
tangible.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, let me hear it.’ 

‘You shall. But I must ex- 
plain it my own way. In the 
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first place, I am a Swedenbor- 
gian.’ 

‘You are a clergyman of the 
Church of England.’ 

‘Of course am. But a great 
many clergymen of the Church of 
England are Swedenborgians.’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘But do you know anything 
about the life of Swedenborg ? 

‘ Very little, and with only an 
indistinct remembrance.’ 

‘Swedenborg was a man who 
had a kind of second sight, and 
to an intense degree cultivated 
spiritual relationships. On one 
occasion he exactly described a 
great fire which was raging hun- 
dreds of miles away at the very 
moment when he described it. 
He could read the human coun- 
tenance like an open book. He 
has told people the inmost secrets 
of their hearts which they had 
thought veiled from the know- 
ledge of every human being. 
He could not only, from his 
matchless powers as a physiogno- 
mist, decipher much of the past, 
but he could also unveil to a very 
great extent the designs and in- 
tentions of the present moment, 
Now in some respects I am like 
the great Swedenborg.’ 

‘How? 

‘Not in his power of second 
sight. That I could never attain 
to, although I believe there are 
many simple poor people, espe- 
cially in the north of Europe, who 
possess it. But I have made it 
the business of my life to study 
faces. And while he and his wife 
stopped at Builingford I had many 
opportunities of studying his face, 
and I did not at all like it.’ 

I really thought that this rea- 
soning was uncommonly tentative 
and shadowy; but I waited for 
my reverend friend to proceed. 

‘I discerned in his face the 
legible record of many a rascality. 
He was not a person likely to 
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spare man or woman in his lust 
and greed. But I read something 
more than past wickedness in his 
face. I saw expressed in that 
face as clearly as if I had seen it 
in handwriting or heard it in the 
confessional a present immediate 
intention of committing some act 
of villany. Do you know his face 
well? 

‘Very slightly. I only saw it 
once, and hardly for a minute. I 
am not certain that I should know 
it again. But what I saw of it 
filled me with intense dislike.’ 

‘ But you should have seen that 
wicked face in mental work just 
before he left England ; its cruel 
deliberativelines; the quick, suspi- 
cious, and yet easily-abashed eyes ; 
a certain kind of darkness which 
stole over the man’s whole ap- 
pearance, as if his good angel had 
deserted him and given him over 
unaided to the suggestions of the 
evil one. I would have had the 
fellow watched by the police, but 
I knew that he was leaving Eng- 
land, and that our police would 
not be able to follow him abroad, 
even if I knew his destination, 
which is not the case.’ 

‘And you really believe that 
the man was meditating crime 

‘Iam as morally sure of it as 
I can be sure of anything. But 
let us walk into the village.’ 

We passed through the lych- 
gate from the churchyard, which 
was fully adapted for our sombre 
conversation, into the broad cheer- 
ful street. On one side entirely 
there were rows of elms, giving 
it a boulevard-like appearance. 
It had a pleasing irregularity : 
the little cottage islanded in its 
garden coming next to the highly- 
ornamented villa; then came a 
row of some half-dozen shops, 
with almost London frontages, 
and patterns fresh from town ; 
then came the school; then the 
diminutive town-hall; then the 
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King’s Arms, where a coach still 
stopped once a day, and, remote 
from railways, seemed likely to 
retain its importance as a first- 
class hotel. So fresh a wind swept 
up the, street, so cheerful a sun- 
shine lay On ail the pleasant places, 
so blue unclouded a heaven gra- 
ciously hung over all, so honestly 
dull was the stare of the simple 
townsfolk, that I could hardly 
realise that we had just been dis- 
cussing a story of Italian craft 
and villany. 

The good Vicar stopped at the 
door of a very pretty cottage, 
which, to give it its due, seemed 
to waver between a cottage and a 
villa. There was an appearance 
of great neatness, good taste, and 
substantial comfort about it. 

‘Perhaps you would like to 
come in with me. Mrs. Grain 
lives here, Louisa’s mother. She 
has been very ill of late—in- 
somnia, brought on by trouble 
about her daughter.’ 

He gave a slight tap, and then 
uplifted the latch without waiting 
for any response. There was a 
beautiful old lady, pink and white 
in complexion, in snowy attire, 
reclining jn a large armchair near 
the fire, by reason of the keen 
spring wind. 

‘How do you do, Mrs. Grain? 
I know you do not mind a little 
company now and then. It does 
you good. This is Mr. Marjori- 
banks, a friend whom I first met 
at the Castle. He knows all 
about poor Louisa.’ 

‘ Did you know my poordeardar- 
ter?’ said the old lady, with a little 
of the patois of the country. 

‘IT did not know her at all, Mrs. 
Grain, but I have seen her for a 
minute; and a very charming 
bright girl she seemed.’ 

‘ Ah, she was all that, my poor 
dear darter! They want to tell 
me she be dead; but somehow I 
cannot think that she be. You 
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know, sir, perhaps, that I never 
sleep now.’ 

* That must be a mistake,’ I 
whispered to the Vicar. ‘No 
human being can live without 
sleep beyond a very limited time.’ 

‘No doubt she must sleep a 
little in the daytime and get her 
forty winks. But I am afraid to 
say how many days she has been 
without closing her eyes. The 
doctors say that it has been an 
unusually severe and prolonged 
attack of insomnia.’ 

‘ Now,’ broke in the old lady, 
* whenever, thanks be, I have had 
a wee bit of sleep, I have dreamed 
of my poor darter dying. But, 
bless you, that’s nothing. Dreams 
go by contraries. My dreaming 


that she’s dead only proves that 
she’s alive, if it proves anything.” 
‘Exactly,’ I repeated, ‘if it 
proves anything.’ 
‘ But it is very little dreaming 
that I have the chance of getting: 


Be it, sir? But when I be awake 
1 constantly see my girl, and she 
be always alive, and never dead.’ 

‘But how do you mean that 
you see her? I asked. 

* Well, sir, I do see her ; but of 
course I know, at the same time, 
that I donot see her. Butsometimes 
she seems to glide into the room. 
When I look steadfastly at her 
she seems to be gone. But when 
I think of her, 1 feel that she is 
thinking of me. When I pray 
for her, I feel that she is praying 
for me. No, sir; that foreign 
rascal may have locked her up in 
some Popish convent, or in the 
dungeon of the Inquisition ; but 
my girl’s alive for all that.’ 

It is astonishing how the Pro- 
testantism of the English people 
has furnished them with a variety 
of images of terror suitable for 
every emergency. 

‘You see, sir, I do not feel 
lonely even when I am quite 
alone.’ Unconsciously the old 
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lady was repeating the language 
of a great philosopher of antiqui- 
ty. ‘I think over the old days, 
when she was the best and most 
loving of children to me. When 
I see, or think I see, her face, she 
seems sad and lonely; but she 
always cheers up, as if she was 
looking forward to a real meeting 
even here on earth. I never wear 
black for her, only this white, 
which is proper for her dear white 
soul, whether she is alive or dead. 
In either case it will not be long 
before I see her.’ 

As we left the little garden my 
venerable friend said, 

‘And I suppose, Mr. Marjori- 
banks, that you think that all 
this is delusion and fancy on the 
part of my old friend? 

‘I confess that you have accu- 
rately interpreted my ideas on the 
subject.’ 

‘It is possible, my young friend, 
that your cold caustic view is the 
right one. But at the same time 
there is a whole world of spiritual 
and supernatural facts with which 
you seem to be unacquainted. 
Have you ever heard of a lady 
who would lie in a trance for 
days without food, and during 
that time her soul was absent 
from the body? And you have 
heard, I suppose, of one who was 
rapt up into the third heaven, and 
saw invisibles and heard unutter- 
ables? 

‘I have certainly heard of the 
latter instance.’ 

‘You will hear of the first in- 
stance in a book by Mr. J. C. 
Hare, a well-known writer of the 
present time, in an account of his 
mother by adoption, Mrs. Hare, 
Memorials of a Quiet Life.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘There are various other in- 
stances of a cognate kind which 
have occurred to me in the course 
of a long life, totally different 
from the ordinary phenomena of 
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so-called spiritualism. There is 
not the least doubt in my own 
mind that this poor woman, dur- 
ing her sleepless days, is often in 
a kind of trance, during which 
time and distance are annihilated, 
and that she is able to hold some 
kind of intercourse with her 
daughter, whether she be in 
heaven or on earth.’ 

As I passed through the village, 
on the way to the Vicar’s house, 
for he had kindly asked me to 
‘restaurate,’ we heard the low, 
sweet, melancholy music of an 
organ proceeding through an open 
casement window set in abundant 
greeneries. 

‘That is poor Louisa’s discard- 
ed suitor, James Wilson,’ said the 
Vicar. ‘Heisoutand outthe most 
wonderful young man in our little 
town. He has saved up money 
and bought himself an organ, and 
he has taught himself to play it ; 
and he only plays grand melan- 
choly music. He is one of the 
best of the readers at our local 
institution; and has lectured 
here and in the other villages on 
a variety of subjects, and has al- 
ways done so very well.’ 

At this moment the young man 
rose from the organ and greeted 
us with quite a courtly air. If I 
liked him before I liked him bet- 
ter now; and suffering had done 
him good. I think it is Schubert 
the musician who says that those 
are weak frivolous natures which 
have never known suffering, that 
gives refinement and fibre to a 
man. Suffering is the great 
civiliser. There was a sweet quiet 
gravity about his face which con- 
trasted much with that angry ex- 
pression which it wore when I 
last saw him, that memorable 
evening. 

That night I puzzled and puz- 
zled over matters. The set of 
facts which I had become acquaint- 
ed with that day certainly seemed 
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to me to stand in relationship 
with the facts disclosed in the 
misdirected letters. And my 
meditations ran this way : 

In all scientific discovery there 
is an abundant use of hypothesis. 
This is dexived from what Tyndall 
calls the scientific imagination. 
Our philosophers obtain a large 
induction of facts, and then they 
frame a law which will account 
for the facts. Of course, as their 
knowledge increases and becomes 
more accurate, they may see reason 
to modify or abandon the theory. 
Perhaps the facts will only 
strengthen the theory. But they 
proczed on the assumption that 
the theory is true in order to dis- 
card it or to gain a verification. 
Now I intend to accept a theory 
on the matter. I take it for 
granted that he married this poor 
girl because he thought she had 
money, being an extravagant 
vicious fellow who always wants 
money beyond anything else. As 
she has a small annuity he sees a 
way of making a thousand pounds, 
either by her death or by the 
fraud of pretending that she is 
dead. Now accepting the theory 
that both these letters relate to 
the same person, we have the sug- 
gestion that he has forged cer- 
tificates of her death, and has 
threatened her with real death or 
infamy in case she returns to this 
country. (I must here frankly say 
that the old woman’s talk and the 
Vicar’s reasoning had made me 
lean to the hypothesis that the 
girl was alive.) In any case I have 
a precious rascal disclosed with 
the alternatives of murder or fraud 
and forgery. I must make it my 
business to find this rascal out. If 
I could but restore this young 
woman to her mother! Alas, that 
it is impossible to restore her to 
her old lover ! The very worst part 
of the business will be that old 
drawback, that in striking at the 
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husband you will strike at the 
wife. 

Before I left, an  ncident 
occurred which afforded just a ray 
of elucidation. The Vicar said, 

‘By the way, I believe I have 
a letter which very probably 
belongs to you. It was sent me 
instead of one which ought to have 
accompanied some books returned 
to me from the Castle.’ 

The note was written in an 
Italian hand. It was signed Gia- 
como Beni. It simply said that 
it was written at the request of the 
housekeeper, who was accompany- 
ing my lord and lady abroad, who 
had desired him to say that the 
laundress had returned a variety of 
articles belonging to Mr. Marjori- 
banks, and wished to know to 
what address they should be sent. 

I took the note and examined 
it carefully. I had no hesitation 
in the world in identifying the 


handwriting of Giacomo Beni with . 


the handwriting of the threaten- 
ing letter sent to Louise. 

*I have no doubt the foolish 
fellow made a mess of a whole lot 
of letters. They related to busi- 
ness that was no business of his, 
and so he was not over careful.’ 

*One letter at least related to 
very important business of his,’ I 
thought to myself, for I had not 
at that time determined to relate 
to the good clergyman my extra- 
ordinary experience of the two 
misdirected letters. 

I wrote, however, that very 
night to my friendly actuary of 
the insurance company, stating 
that I had gleaned some further 
evidence supporting my conjecture 
that a fraud was being attempted 
upon the society. I had a very 
kindly letter in reply, in which he 
expressed his regret that he had 
not written to me before, as he 
ought perhaps to have done. He 
had received no answer whatever 
to the letter demanding official 
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confirmation of the documents 
which he had transmitted. Sub- 
sequently he had desired an in 
spector of agencies, who had hap- 
pened to;be in Italy, to make some 
inquiries at the place from which 
Signor Mirobalante had dated. 
He found that there was no such 
person there. He thought that he 
had discovered some faint traces 
of him, but the man himself had 
entirely disappeared. 

Where, then, was this Beni or 
Mirobalante? It was impossible 
to say. The way to further in- 
quiry seemed completely blocked 
up. I had simply run my head 
against a dead wall in a blind 
alley. I made one or two spas- 
modic attempts, such as going to 
Scotland-yard and writing to the 
Countess, to unravel the mystery, 
but they proved abortive. I wrote 
myself Apraktos. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A PARTIAL SOLUTION. 


I wap gone down to a remote 
county to spend part of my vaca- 
tion, one of those counties where 


the land is narrowed and is 
washed on either side by the 
season. Itis a county ‘sweet and 
civil,’ to use the expression which 
old Fuller applies to Suffolk ; but 
though the people are inclined to 
a proverbial hospitality, the county 
is but thinly inhabited, and the 
squires live much apart in their 
separate granges and manors. I 
had sent my friends notice of my 
advent into their shires, and they 
had sent me a warm-hearted 
answer, saying that their carriage 
would meet me at the roadside 
station. 

‘It is just like your luck,’ said 
the Squire. ‘ We have been as 
dull as we could be for the last 
two months, and now all of a sud- 
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den we are in the middle of a set 
of dinner-parties.’ 

‘Some little bird of the air must 
have whispered to you,’ said my 
kindly hostess, Mrs. Dunne. 
‘ There is a dinner-party to-night, 
and another to-morrow night, and 
another the night after.’ 

‘1 assure you, Mrs. Dunne,’ I 
said—but this was rather my 
social diplomacy, for I confess to 
a weakness for really good dinner- 
parties—‘I was looking forward 
to a quiet time with you. It has 
been all through a rapid summer. 
You give me very good dinners, 
and I enjoy your company beyond 
any others.’ 

* We only heard from Monsieur 
Bertrand a quarter of an hour 
ago. We do not know him very 
well; so we wrote to say that 
we should not be able to come, as 
we expected a friend to be staying 
with us. We had a most polite 
letter just now, begging us by all 
means to bring our friend; so you 
will of course come with us.’ 

‘Really, Mrs. Dunne, I confess 
to liking dinner-parties, but night 
after night is a little too much even 
for me. I don’t see where I am to 
burn that midnight oil which we 
lawyers are supposed to consume. 
I think I had better fling one of 
them over, and let it be Monsieur 
Bertrand.’ 

‘There, my boy, you make a 
great mistake. You stand in your 
own light. Neither the Rector 
nor Lord Lister will give you so 
good a dinner as Monsieur Ber- 
trand,’ said Dunne. 

‘ Of course we did not send the 
same sort of note to Lord Lister 
and the Rector,’ said Mrs. Dunne. 
‘We simply told them that we 
should bring you, and they were 
both very glad to hear it.’ 

‘And who is this Monsieur 
Bertrand ? 

‘He is a wealthy French gen- 
tleman, who has taken that pretty 


place, the Hollows, on the slope 
of Dunneston Hill. He is very 
little here, for he travels a great 
deal ; but he is very fond of Eng- 
land, and says that he loves to 
have a pied a terre in it. He has 
greatly improved the Hollows. 
If you*remember the place, you 
will be immensely pleased with 
the alterations. They are evidently 
people who have travelled a great 
deal and seen excellent society. 
We don’t really care for madame ; 
but the house is pretty, and the 
dinners perfection.’ 

‘I really think that I must go 
to Monsieur Bertrand’s.’ 

‘That is right. And so you 
will to the others. It will be much 
more social.’ 

So I went. to the three din- 
ners with my kindly host. The 
Rector’s port was as sound as his 
orthodoxy. He had as good a 
notion of good things as my Lord 
Lister. At each house we had 
all the good things of the season. 
But the Rector and my lord both 
gave us the came good dinner, the 
regulation dinner—soup, fish, en- 
trées, joint, game, &c.; but the 
Frenchman had surprises for us 
in his entertainment. He had 
taken care to avoid the regulation 
dinner, and to give us things 
which were comparatively novel 
and piquant. We had Chablis 
and oysters ; then we had soup, 
such as one does not taste in a 
quarter of a century; ortolans, 
capercailzie instead of the tradi- 
tional turkey, canvas-back ducks 
instead of the perdrix toujours. 
Our host was a keen-looking man 
with black hair and sparkling 
black eyes. A magnificent dia- 
mond ring sparkled on his fore- 
finger. His conversation was very 
interesting—the conversation of a 
man who had visited many famous 
places and seen many famous 
people. But still there was some- 
thing in the look which irritated 

















and annoyed me, perhaps in the 
restlessness of the eye and the 
sensuality of nose and mouth. 

‘ These ortolans are very delici- 
ous,’ said Lord Lister. ‘My friend, 
Lord Beaconsfield, makes one of 
his heroes say, “ Let me die eating 
ortolans to the sound of solemn 
music,” ’ 

‘ A great many people have died 
very agreeably while engaged in 
eating,’ was my own remark. 

‘I remember,’ said the Rector, 
‘ reading a dreadful story in one 
of the periodicals. There was a 
medical man who made it a special 
branch of his profession to give 
an euthanasia to people who were 
anxious to depart this life. It 
is the logical outcome of the mo- 
dern doctrine of pessimism. The 
guests sat down to a most magni- 
ficent repast, poisons more or less 
strong being skilfully mixed with 
the viands. Occasionally one or 
two would get poorly and leave 
the room, and it was noted that 
they never made their appearance 
again.’ 

‘ That would be against English 
law,’ said my friend Mr. Dunne, 
who was a J.P., and thought to 
come out particularly strong upon 
the magisterial bench. ‘A man 
got a very heavy sentence some 
time ago for showing a woman 
how to poison herself with chloral 
hydrate.’ 

‘The days of poisoning are, I 
trust, numbered,’ said the clergy- 
man. ‘Science overtakes the poi- 
soner in the very moment of his 
crime. The means of detecting 
poisons multiply faster than the 
arts of finding them and using 
them.’ 

‘I know that it is the custom 
for medical men and journalists to 
say so,’ said our host, in his bland 
way ; ‘but I am only too much 
afraid that they speak presumptu- 
ously. I believe that among our 
neighbours the Italians even the 
VOL, XXXVI. NO. CCXVI. 
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“lost little of its virulence. 
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common people still retain some 
of the methods of Locusta and 
Lucretia. People might be killed 
by the slightest touch or even by 
the faintest odours.’ 

I and several others were 
strangely interested by this talk 
about poisons. 

‘Observe this ring,’ he said, 
and he deliberately took the mag- 
nificent diamond ring off his finger. 
‘I have every reason to believe 
that this ring once belonged to the 
Medici family, who were amongst 
the greatest poisoners in Italy. 
It was purchased by a friend of 
mine as a great curiosity. One 
day he was taken suddenly and 
severely ill with most violent 
symptoms. It occurred to me that 
I would examine this ring, and I 
discovered in it a slight aperture 
where poison was secreted. It 
had been deposited there for more 
than two hundred years, and had 
For- 
tunately in this case I was ac- 
quainted with the specific for 
what I imagined this poison to be. 
I was so fortunate as to save my 
friend’s life, and he very kindly 
insisted on presenting me with 
the ring.’ 

‘And is the ring still poisonous 
to touch? demanded the parson, 
with a look of horror. 

‘If it poisoned any one it would 
poison myself,’ said our host ; ‘and 
of course I have taken care to 
have it properly secured. But 
I believe that it still contains 
highly poisonous matter.’ 

Whether or not, the talk about 
poisons had aroused the whole 
train of associations and put me 
on the true scent; for while the 
villain was talking about the ring, 
he was detected in my sight. 
This monster was Mirobalante, 
alias Beni, alias Bertrand. I 
recalled now the supple sensuous 
frame, the villanous look of tri- 
umph, the roué and débauché 
NN 
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whom I had once seen with that 
fair girl in the avenue of the Bul- 
lingford meadows. For more than 
an hour or two he had baffled my 
blunt intelligence, that had been 
blindly groping towards the Ne- 
mesis of discovery. I felt it an 
intolerable injury that for the 
while I was obliged to keep silent, 
as I thought it best todo. I knew 
that I had winning cards in hand ; 
but then at the same time I must 
play them so as to win. 

But nevertheless 1 felt it quite 
impossible that I could eat or 
drink at that man’s table any 
more. I greatly regretted that I 
had at all tasted his salt. Deli- 
cacy after delicacy was passed un- 
tasted, and my friend Dunne ex- 
pressed to me sotto voce his opinion 
that my three big dinners in suc- 
cession had proved too much forme. 

When the ladies had retired— 
there were very few of them—we 
sat over our wine, and very good 
wine too. I would not touch, 
however, that remarkable port or 
unpurchaseable Madeira. I with- 
drew to the bay-window of the 
dining-room, under the pretence 
of admiring the moonlit prospect. 
I gave a quiet motion to mine 
host to follow me, which he had 
suflicient gumption to recognise. 
Then ensued one of the most 
remarkable dialogues in which I 
ever bore part in my life. 

‘I think, M. Bertrand,’ I said, 
‘that you are Italian.’ 

‘No, mon cher monsieur,’ he 
answered, with much urbaneness ; 
‘I am French. I expect I am 
rather Italian in my accent and 
complexion. Several people have 
made the same mistake. I expect 
that we natives of the South of 
France have much that is appar- 
ently Italian about us.’ 

‘I believe, Monsieur Bertrand, 
that I have a letter in my pocket 
belonging to you, but addressed 
to another person. Your interest- 


ing conversation about poisons re- 
called it to my recollection. It 
was addressed to a young woman 
who answers to the name of 
Louise, and threatened, I am sure 
quite playfully, to use poison to 
her im gase she returned to Eng- 
land.” | 

I watched the face narrowly. 
He did his best to preserve an 
impression of perfect impassibility. 
But those mobile features were 
incapable of preserving an entire 
reserve. At last he stammered 
out, not without shame and hesi- 
tation, letting an Italian expres- 
sion escape him in his agitation, 

‘I think, signor, for once you 
are altogether under a mistake.’ 

‘Pardon me, there is no mis- 
take. Iam the more sure of this 
as I myself have seen you with a 
young lady named Louisa, which 
is really the same as Louise, when 
I was a guest of Lord Bullingford 
at the Castle, and you were then 
the chef of his kitchen.’ 

From red to white, from white 
to red—the red becoming a fiery 
red, the white a livid flabby white 
—the usual transitions of a de- 
tected villain’s face. Before he 
had time to utter the renewed 
denial, which I was sure was 
coming, I went on: 

‘I suppose you do not wish me 
to step forward before the com- 
pany and denounce you as a liar 
and a cheat? If not, you will sit 
down quietly and answer my 
questions in a way so as to avoid 
observation.’ 

I watched my man fixedly. He 
couched as quietly as a lamb. 

‘I could give you in charge of 
the police for cheating the insur- 
ance company by means of forged 
documents.’ 

‘I never got any money from 
the insurance company !’ 

I passed over that virtual ad- 
mission involved in these words, 
and added, 




















‘By the law of England the 
attempt to do so is pretty nearly 
the same as if you had actually 
done it.’ 

‘It is a very stupid law.’ 

‘Exactly. We English are a 
very stupid people. But what I 
want to know is, whether you 
have added murder to your other 
accomplishments ? 

‘IT have not committed any 
murder.’ 

‘Perhaps you would like to do 
so, monsieur. Perhaps that won- 
derful ring of yours is not so se- 
cured that you could not use it in 
case of an emergency against a 
friend or an enemy ! 

‘I wish I could press it against 
your heart.’ 

There was something so wolfish 
and murderous in the man’s ex- 
pression that I am convinced that 
he would have tried the chance of 
life to life if we had been alone 
upon the deserted heath outside. 
Sut I looked at the four fine gen- 
tlemen at table, who were languidly 
sipping their wine and lazily con- 
versing, and knew that they would 
prove a trusty bodyguard, who 
would save me from the incon- 
venience of a ferocious encounter. 

‘ There is no use talking, Mon- 
sieur Bertrand, or Monsieur Beni, 
or Signor Mirobalante — what- 
ever you are pleased to call your- 
self. You will be good enough to 
answer one or two questions, or I 
will give you in charge.’ 

‘And if I satisfy your demands, 
you will make no further disturb- 
ance ? 

‘That depends on how I am 
satisfied with your answers.’ 

‘ And you will not say anything 
to these gentlemen ? 

‘I shall certainly tell my friend 
Mr. Dunne the sort of man whom 
he has for his neighbour. But 
I will not do so for the next six 
weeks, and you will have time to 
clear out of the country.’ 
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The unhappy man made a shrug 
of despair. 

‘That will not make any real 
difference to you, Monsieur Ber- 
trand. I wonder why you want 
to keep up the imposture of being 
a country gentleman.’ 

‘ Because, sir, lam a gentleman, 
and I like to be with gentlemen, 
and the English are the best gen- 
tlemen anywhere. I am an artist 
—as much an artist as the Pre- 
sident in your Royal Academy. I 
have composed dinners for Lord 
Lister there, though he has not 
known it; and they have not 
been as good dinners as I have 
given you under my humble roof 
to-night. And when I make my 
money like an artist, I like to 
spend it like a lord. I like t 
have a stake and a seat in the 
country, where I can retire in the 
intervals of professional work.’ 

1 listened with intent interest to 
the avowal made by this singular 
being. I could not help saying, 

‘And I suppose that all this 
fine talk is what you lrave picked 
up in the houses of the peopl 
where you have been ? 

‘Yes; and few of the painters 
of pictures and writers of books 
know as much about them as I 
know.’ 

‘ But, Monsieurle Chef, the time 
is short. I have some questions 
to put, and some of them are look- 
ing this way. Is your lady Louise 
alive ? 

* You will not give any informa- 
tion to the insurance office? 

‘IT will not. You have not re- 
ceived any money from them, and 
it is no part of my business to take 
any further steps.’ 

‘ She is alive.’ 

‘Is she really your wife ? 

A horrid scowl] passed over his 
face. 

‘As I tell you everything, I 
may as well tell you this. She 
really is my wife.’ 
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‘ And madame ? 

‘ Madame is clever, madame has 
money ; but she is older than me, 
and she is ugly. She is not my 
wife.’ 

‘Now where is Louise at the 
present time? You write it down 
immediately.’ 

I took out my pocket-book and 
presented it to him, with a pencil. 
After a moment’s hesitation he 
wrote down an address. I recog- 
nised it as the name of a small 
Swiss village in an obscure val- 
ley on the north side of the Alps. 

* But, monsieur, you will leave 
me to my repose? When I have 
completed my circle of professional 
engagements, I love the peace, the 
happiness of the country; the 
fresh air, the open spaces, the nice 
people of the country. I have 
made you every possible reparation, 
and I only ask you to leave me 
alone. Believe me that it will be 
best for you.’ 

I took no notice of his appeal, 
but went on. 

‘Would you mind telling me, 
monsieur, as a matter of literary 
information, whether these means 
and methods of poisoning have 
really any existence in the present 
day ? 

He smiled grimly, and said 
grimly, ‘I could have poisoned 
you all when you were dining 
here, and not a single carcass of 
the lot would have showed one 
trace. I rather wish I had.’ 

And here this singular conver- 
sation terminated. I made a pre- 
tence that I was unwell, and 
returned on foot to my friend's 
house, which was less than two 
miles off. My excuses were the 
more readily received because my 
thorough inability to enjoy the 
feast had been noted. All the 
way back I was busily engaged in 
thinking how I could best turn to 
account the extraordinary revela- 
tions I had received. 





The Curious History of 


Mr. Dunne returned much 
earlier than I had expected. ‘ It is 
curious that you had not gone 
very long before M. Bertrand 
was takenill. Before you left we 
were obliged to support him up- 
stairs.’ ~ 

The next day I returned to 
town. A few days later I received 
the astonishing information that 
M. Bertrand wasdead. He never 
again came down from the room 
to which they had borne him. 

The so-called Madame Bertrand 
disappeared very shortly after- 
wards. It was discovered that 
the Bertrands were very much in 
debt, and no attempt was ever 
made to settle matters. 

Nothing ever came out that he 
died from other than natural 
causes, after a few days’ illness. 
But remembering how complete 
was my detection of the man, how 
depraved and desperate his cha- 
racter, how bitter the disappoint- 
ment to his ruling passion of dis- 
play, a dark suspicion has at times 
crossed my mind that, by some of 
those modes of poisoning which 
he seemed to know so well, he had 
put an end to his own existence. 
Of course it is a great shock to 
think that you may indirectly 
have been the cause of a fellow- 
creature putting an end to his ex- 
istence, but Ido not see how Icould 
have acted differently. Indeed, I 
acted for the best ; and if things 
were to come over again, I should 
do the same thing a second time. 


I have only a very few words of 
epilogue to add to this narration. 
When, not long afterwards, I took 
my wedding tour, I made a point 
of seeking the Swiss valley, where 
Louise was to be found. I re- 


member the place so well. It 
lies far from any direct road. 
Travellers who wished to shorten 
their journey found a bridle-road, 
which connected pass with pass. 

















It was the usual scene. The 
densely built little village, the 
narrow darkened pathway, the 
church with the open door, the 
deep cool fountain springing up 
by the wayside, the forests of 
chestnut and oak climbing the 
mountain slopes ; and far away, 
above the solemn pines, the glacier 
and the snowclad mountain peaks. 
In this little village I found 
Louise living with her late hus- 
band’s mother in the deepest 
poverty. He had given her 
nothing. She lived by what she 
could earn ; she could earn little 
for herself and hex habe. Her 
villain of a husband had managed 
by many threats to get her ban- 
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ished to this forlorn spot. Her 
greatest grief seemed removed 
when I repeated to her his state- 
ment that she was really his wife. 
The truth of this statement I 
had no means of verifying, and 
did not care to verify it ; enough 
that it was satisfactory to her 
own mind. My wife and I had 
the great happiness of taking 
her home with us, and restoring 
her to her mother. 


She is Mrs. Wilson now. The 
boy is a fine little fellow ; but he 
is not alone in the nursery. 
Whenever I go to visit at the 
Castle I shall always go also to 
visit at the cottage. 








AN ISLAND OF SWEET SOUNDS. 


——_@——_- 


‘Wuo loves not wine, women, 
and songs is a fool all his life.’ 
A free and robust exclamation this. 
It is Doctor Martin Luther’s ; and 
requires all the true force to be 
derived from the character of the 
man who uttered it before it can 
be accepted in an age which has 
almost forgotten the true meaning 
of ‘ Christmas cheer,’ and is prone 
to the vice of mean or malicious 
misconstruction, 

It may easily be imagined that 
this hearty human quality in the 
words and habits of the temperate 
host, who could talk of world-mov- 
ing themes over a glass of Rhenish 
or a flagon of ale ; that the honest 
outspoken affection of the loving 
husband and father, the frequently 
jovial character of the sonorous 
singer of melodies, secular and 
sacred, who found in his psalter and 
his violoncello consolation against 
the persecutions of the world, the 
weakness of the flesh, and the 
temptations of the devil, aided his 
ultimate influence on English 
thought. The great Harry, De- 
fender of the Faith, could be 
angry, but could scarcely be con- 
temptuous, with an antagonist who 
might well have written ‘ Pastance 
with Good Company,’ that hearty 
song which was among the earliest 
attempts of ‘Prince Harry of 
Greenwich’ to put a good English 
ditty to a taking tune. Henry 
himself was a good musician; and 
both his daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, performed admirably 
on the virginals, In the reign of 
the latter, the whole country was 
vocal ; for there were few families 
in which the glee, the round, and 


the catch did not take their place 
among householdamusements ; and 
sailors at sea sang their ‘ Heave ho 
with arumbelow !’ toa tune that had 
something of culture in its har- 
mony. ‘ England was merry Eng- 
land then;’ and though the word 
merry signified renowned or active 
rather than cheerful or joyous, the 
activity and enterprise of the 
country had a very decided associ- 
ation with popular mirthful ob- 
servances, and especially with the 
knowledge and constant practice 
of music. 

There was nothing very remark- 
able in this; for though inevil times 
the voice of minstrelsy may have 
been turned to mourning, Eng- 
land had been, in a certain sense, 
‘anisland of sweetsounds’ even from 
the remote period when the British 
King Cadwallader regulated and 
endowed the company of the bards, 
who were divided into versifiers 
or makers of poems, players on 
the harp, and the chorus, who 
accompanied the music of others 
with their voices. As to the Anglo- 
Saxons, music formed one of the 
four divisions of Board-school 
education in their time, and, says 
the Venerable Bede, ‘ Music is the 
most worthy, courteous, pleasant, 
joyous, and loycly ofall knowledge; 
it makes a man gentlemanly in his 
demeanour, pleasant, courteous, 
joyous, and lovely, It refreshes the 
troubled spirit, removes sorrow 
and headache, expels foul spirits, 
and cures ill temper and melan- 
choly.’ The instruments then in 
use, according to the same vener- 
able authority, were the viol, 
‘ atola,’ psaltery, a kind of many- 

















stringed lute, drum, cymbals, harp, 


and organ. The latter was very 
much like modern examples, since 
Cassiodorus, who died in the sixth 
century, says it is, ‘as it were, a 
tower built up of many pipes, from 
which, by the blast of bellows, a 
most copious sound is obtained ; 
and, that the same may be com- 
posed of fit melody, it is furnished 
on the inside with wooden tongues, 
which, being skilfully depressed by 
the master’s fingers, produce grand 
and very sweet music.’ The pipes 
were gilded and were made of 
copper; for Gale, in the Historia 
Rameniensis, says that Dunstan 
gave thirty pounds to make copper 
pipes of organs. In 669 the Gre- 
gorian chants were introduced for 
church music, and were probably 
first heard in the island when the 
great Pope, in recollection of the 
Saxon children who had arrested 
his attention in the slave-market 
at Rome, sent Augustine and his 
monks on a mission to Ethelbert, 
who gave them free and safe con- 
duct to Canterbury, whither they 
went, chanting litanies, to the little 
church of St. Martin, where the 
fair Christian consort of the pagan 
king already held religious ser- 
vice, 

As to the secular minstrels, 
English history resounds with 
them. From the time when Alfred 
went as a harper into the Danish 
camp to the day when Richard of 
the Lion-heart captivated his Aus- 
trian gaolers by his equal powers 
of singing and drinking, until the 
legendary Blondel sang beneath 
his prison-window, and, hearing the 
responsive refrain, discovered where 
the lost monarch was held captive, 
and took home the news to con- 
found the recreant John, the 
story of the Troubadours and the 
great freemasonry of music is the 
story of England and of the 
English possessions in France. 
There is evidence, too, that some 
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distinct recognition in the nature 
of an academical degree was given 
to proficients in an art which was 
held to be an essential part of the 
education of every gentleman ; but 
it is not till the reign of Edward 
IV. that we find, as Burney says, 
music, after long living a vagrant 
life, and being passed from parish 
to parish, seeming at length by the 
favour of this monarch to have 
acquired a settlement. By this 
time all kinds of itinerant musi- 
cians, mere rustic players of pipe and 
tabor, rude husbandmen, labourers, 
and handicraftsmen, had assumed 
the title and dress of the King’s min- 
strels as an excuse for begging; 
and a disorderly crew they were, 
creating scandals in various parts 
of the country. There was only 
one prompt remedy, and the King, 
on the 24th of April 1469, granted 
a charter to his own proper min- 
strels, forming a guild, to be 
governed by a marshal appointed 
for life, and by two wardens chosen 
annually, who were empowered to 
admit brothers and sisters into the 
guild, and to examine -the preten- 
sions of all such as assumed to 
exercise the minstrel profession. 
Here we have in effect the first 
Royal Academy of Music, and it 
is significant that it was formed 
somewhat on the plan of those 
trade guilds or associations of crafts- 
men which have since been recog- 
nised as City Companies, having 
their special charters, privileges, 
and liveries. The ‘ Ordinances 
touching the King’s Household’ 
contain ample and minute direc- 
tions concerning the duties and 
emoluments of the thirteen min- 
strels, ‘whereofone is verger; which 
directeth them on all festival days 
in their stations of blowings and 
pipings to such offices as the officer 
might be warned to prepare for 
the King’s meats and suppers, to 
be more readier in all services and 
in due time ; and all these sitting in 
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the hall together, whereof some be 
trumpets, some with the “shalmes” 
and small pipes, and some are 
Strange men coming to this Court 
at five feasts of the year, and then 
take their wages of household after 
fourpence-halfpenny by day, after 
as they have been present in Court, 
and then to avoid after the next 
morrow after the feast, besides 
their other rewards yearly in the 
King’s Exchequer, and clothing 
with the household, winter and 
summer, for each of them twenty 
shillings. And they take nightly 
amongst them all four gallons ale, 
and for winter season three can- 
dles wax, six candles pitch, four 
billets for firewood.’ They also 
had lodgings for themselves, and 
stabling for their horses, two ser- 
vants to bear their trumpets, pipes, 
and other instruments, and torch 
for winter nights, while they blow 
for supper of the ‘Chaundry.’ 
Two minstrels were to remain at 
Court ‘to warn the King’s riding 
household by blowing trumpets 
when he goeth to horseback, that 
his household may follow the more 
readier.’ 

Here, too, we meet with our old 
friends the ‘waits,’ or wachts 
(musical watchmen). ‘A wayte 
that nightly, from Michaelmas to 
Shrovetide, pipeth watch within 
this Court four times, in the sum- 
mer nights three times, and mak- 
eth Bon gayte (Bon guet) at every 
chamber-door and office as well, 
for fear of pyckeres and pillers, 
He eateth in the hall with min- 
strels, and taketh livery at night, 
a loaf, a gallon of ale, and for 
summer nights, two candles pitch, 
a bushel of coal; and for winter 
nights, half a loaf of bread, a 
gallon of ale, four candles pitch, 
a bushel of coal; daily, whilst he 
is in Court for his wages in cheque 
roll allowed iiijd. ob, or else iijd. 
by discretion of the steward and 
treasurer ;. .. also clothing with 
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the household yeomen or min- 
strels; and be he sick he taketh 
two loaves, two mess of great 
meat, one gallon ale.... Also 
the yeoman waighte, at the mak- 
ing of Knights of the Bath, for 
his attendance upon them by night- 
time in watching in the chapel, 
hath to his fee all the watching 
clothing that the knight shall 
wear upon him.’ Then follows the 
provision for the choristers, or 
‘children of the chapelle,’ who, 
when they were eighteen years of 
age, and their voices changed, if 
they could obtain no other prefer- 
ment, were, if they assented, as- 
signed by the King to a college of 
Oxford or Cambridge, of his foun- 
dation, ‘there to be at finding and 
study both sufficiently till the King 
may otherwise advance them.’ 

This charter or ordinance is 
interesting because it was the foun- 
dation of the subsequent Royal pro- 
tection of minstrels and choristers 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VL., 
who kept a magnificent staff of 
‘musitions and players,’ tram- 
peters, harpers, luters, singers, 
sagbuts, rebecke, vialls, bagpipes, 
minstrels, drummers, and players 
on flutes and virginals, besides 
makers of instruments, foreign 
musicians, and players of inter- 
ludes, amounting to 73 persons, 
at an annual cost in money of 
1732/., and 41 officers of the 
chapel who received 476. 15s. 5d. 
The same state was preserved by 
Queen Elizabeth, whose reign was 
preéminently melodious, though 
the advance was chiefly in vocal 
church music, part-songs, and 
madrigals. 

Charles I. restored the charter 
of Edward IV. with such modifi- 
cations as suited the times, and 
again the art of music flourished 
under the auspices of the ‘ Marshal 
Wardens and Cominality of the 
Arte and Science of Musick in 
Westminster.’ But during the Re- 














bellion and the following inter- 
regnum the ordinary minstrels had 
a bad time of it, although the 
Lord Protector was fond of music, 
both vocal and instrumental; and 
Anthony 4 Wood tells a story of 
James Quin, M.A., one ofthesenior 
students of Christ Church. A, 
W. had some acquaintance with 
him, and had several times heard 
him sing with great admiration. 
His voice was a bass, and he had 
great command of it, ‘ "Twas very 
strong and exceeding trouling ; 
but he wanted skill, and could 
scarcely sing in consort. He had 
been turned out of his student’s 
place by the Visitors; but being 
well acquainted with some great 
men of those times that loved 
music, they introduced him into 
the company of Oliver Cromwell, 
who loved a good voice and in- 
strumental musick well. He 
heard him sing with very great 
delight, liquored him with sack, 
and in conclusion said, “ Mr. Quin, 
you have done very well; what 
shall I do for you?’ To which 
Quin made answer with great com- 
pliments, of which he had com- 
mand with a great grace, “ That 
your highness would be pleased to 
restore him to his student’s place ;” 
which he did accordingly, and so 
kept it to his dying day.’ 

Atthe Restoration some attempts 
were made by the ‘ Cominality of 
Musick in Westminster’ to revive 
and act upon the charter granted by 
Charles I.; but they could neither 
maintain nor enforce their privi- 
leges, and only succeeded in involv- 
ing themselves in law-suits. Per- 
haps the general practice of the 
artof music was already so depressed 
that only a truly national school 
could have revived a general dis- 
position to cultivate it. At all 
events, we hear of little more effort 
till the establishment of the Royal 
Academy of Music in 1720; and 
this academy being at that time 
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nothing more than a privileged 
society of noblemen and gentlemen, 
who contributed large sums and 
received subscriptions for establish- 
ing Italian opera, the money, 
amounting to 50,000/., was soon 
spent amidst constant quarrels of 
the patrons of foreign rival musicians 
—Handel and Bononcini against 
Faustina and Cuzzoni—until the 
theatre had to be closed, and the 
properties and wardrobes sold. 

It must be understood that the 
present Royal Academy of Music 
is an entirely different institution, 
established in 1822, and opened in 
1823 for the purpose of receiving 
students. Had as much money 
been subscribed for its maintenance 
as was previously spent on the 
effort to support a series of perform- 


-ances, of which no previous train- 


ing had qualified the public to be 
competent judges, it might have 
become a truly national school ; 


. but with a charter which carried a 


parliamentary grant of 500/. a year, 
and with a constitution which it 
has been declared requires consider- 
able reformation before it can either 
fulfil its intentions or coiperate 
with other societies having the same 
professed object, it has been the 
subject of repeated inquiries. What- 
ever may have been its defects of 
organisation, with the inadequate 
means at its disposal it has effected 
much good and worthy work; but 
the question at present to be decided 
is whether other efforts allied in 
purpose, and willing to cooperate 
with it rather by friendly rivalry 
than by any actual amalgamation, 
will not better promote musical 
instruction as a recognised branch 
of national education. 

We are now in somewhat the 
same position as we were at the 
time of the first ‘Royal Academy’ 
with respect to the over-perfor- 
mance and the under-estimation of 
musical works; for though the 
art of music has been popularised, 
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the intelligent study of it has, if 
anything, been diminished ; while 
the prevalence of opéra-bouffe and 
the vulgarising influences of the 
music-halls have served to depress, 
if not to deprave, the public taste. 
Some of the most successful 
operettas or comic operas have not 
only been adapted from the French 
so far as the words are concerned, 
but the songs and instrumentation 
have been stolen and cunningly 
adapted from a variety of sources ; 
so that a musician with a good 
memory is less amused by the 
facility of the ‘ composers’ than he 
is astonished by the audacious 
agility with which they skip from 
air to air or from phrase to phrase, 
making ‘ original music’ by chang- 
ing the time or interpolating scraps 
of melodies. Their knowledge of 
the art of music is obvious enough; 
but it renders them liable to the 
reproach with which the magistrate 
rebukes the culprit who misdirects 
his talents. 

But let-us see what is at pre- 
sent being done to establish musi- 
cal education in London. Some 
of the historical references which 
form the first portion of this 
article are to be found both in 
Burney’s History of Music in 
England and in an appendix of the 
First Report (published in 1866) 
of the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into and report on the state 
of musical education at home and 
abroad ; and in another part of the 
report is the evidence of one gen- 
tleman, who perhaps did more than 
any other person living to introduce 
a system of popular school instruc- 
tion in music. 

John Hullah said, ‘ Considerable 
difficulties would arise in the insti- 
tution of an academy, from the 
fact that so small a proportion of 
the higher class takes any real 
interest in music. One thinks of 
the great officers, whether in 
Church or State, and asks who is 


there amongst them that cares 
about music. Who amongst our 
nobility keeps, or even occasionally 
engages, anorchestra? Who among 
his friends would care to hear it if 
he did? Look at the list of sub- 
scribers to the Philharmonic, or 
any similar concerts. English 
people of-rank go to the Opera. 
That is a social affair, which has 
little to do with music itself. I do 
not think that among the higher 
classes music is respected or valued 
very much. No Englishman hesi- 
tates to confess his ignorance of 
music ; indeed, he generally pro- 
claims rather than confesses his 
deficiencies in this matter, as though 
he expected tobe admired for them.’ 
Mr. Hullah was of opinion that the 
taste for and the practice of music 
among the higher classes was 
stamped out in the seventeenth 
century by the influence of Pari- 
tanism. Whether this be so or 
not, we must take into account to 
what purpose music had been put 
among the more profligate class, 
and what was the kind of stage 
representation and musical enter- 
tainment of the Restoration. Per- 
haps we may be in a better position 
to estimate it than our grandfathers 
were, for they at least were spared 
the inanities and indecencies that 
are exhibited with brilliant scenery 
and dresses at some of our music- 
halls and theatres. 

But let us for a moment make 
an exception to the utter decay of 
musical appreciation. In the City, 
at all events, some attempt has 
always been made to maintain the 
good old fashion of social meetings 
for singing, and to support small 
societies for instrumental practice. 
Even the free-and-easy or the har- 
monic meeting of past times has 
often been distinguished by some 
remarkable display of talent; but 
above that there were and still are 
some societies which, like the old 
Cecilian, that met in London 


























Wall, brought people together who 
were neither too fine to learn nor 
too conceited to be criticised. The 
daily exodus of citizens to the 
suburbs, and the decreasing num- 
ber of well-to-do residents within 
even the four-mile radius, has 
tended to diminish the number and 
influence of such societies, And it 
is a remarkable fact that even now 
there are so many glee-clubs and 
musical meetings, some of them 
held in ancient taverns, close under 
the sound of Bow bells, that we 
might well look to ‘the City’ for 
some independent, or at least dis- 
tinct, effort to establish a school of 
its own. No such municipality as 
that of London should be without 
its Conservatoire, even though the 
harmonious association might be 
called by a less obtrusive name; 
and there are at this moment some 
significant evidences that a school 
or institution for the study and 
practice of music will find its pro- 
moters and first supporters in the 
‘Corporation of London.’ It is 
thirteen years since the report con- 
taining Mr. Hullah’s evidence, and 
the evidence of half the eminent 
musical professors in the metro- 
polis, was published ; and to-day we 
have, in the shape of a Blue-book, 
the sixth Report of the Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
from which we learn how the Royal 
Academy of Music applied in 1854 
for a grant of a site on the estate 
of the Commission for the purpose 
of a building ; how in 1867, as the 
result of a communication with the 
Society of Arts for the purpose of 
enlarging the basis of the Academy 
and making ita more national insti- 
tution, they were asked for a grant 
of 10,0002. and an arrangement 
for occupying the new Albert Hall; 
how they could not afford the 
needful pecuniary aid, but recom- 
mended the Academy to continue 
the negotiation with the Committee 
of the Hall. Nothing more was 
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heard from the Academy, however, 
and the result of the inquiry of the 
Society of Arts and the evidence 
which had been heard seems to 
have been their abandonment of 
the Academy, and the promotion 
of a ‘ National Training School for 
Music.” The Albert Hall was 
opened in 1871, and the committee 
of the proposed institution obtained 
from the Commissioners a piece of 
ground near the Hall, at an annual 
rental of 80/.; Mr. C. J. Freake 
having undertaken to erect the 
school-building, and to present the 
school with the free use of it for 
five years, the Commissioners agree- 
ing to postpone the ground-rent for 
that period. Mr. Freake has since 
made an absolute gift to the Prince 
of Wales, in trust for the nation, of 
the building, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid by the Duke of 
Edinburgh on the 13th December 
1873. By the 17th May 1876 the 
building was completed and the 
School opened. 

It is, perhaps, a little remark- 
able that the new school should 
commence its operations by a re- 
quest to the Commissioners for the 
support which had already been 
refused to the Royal Academy of 
Music, and that they accompanied 
their application with expressions 
of regret that the older institution 
had been unsuccessful in its appli- 
cation. The claim of the new so- 
ciety was that it was the cherished 
wish of the late Prince Consort 
that a national school for music 
should be founded, and that the 
society was supported by scholar- 
ships of 40/. and 50/. a year each, 
Eighty-two of these scholarships 
had been endowed for a period of 
five years, and the committee hoped 
that before long 100 scholarships 
would be established; but 300 
were necessary for the proper 
development of the school. This 
was in April 1877, and the Com- 
missioners did not feel justified in 
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granting the request. The com- 
mittee of the Society of Arts had 
considered that a national academy 
should afford gratuitous education 
to a limited number of students 
having great musical gifts, who, 
after proper training at the public 
expense, would devote their talents 
to the service of the public as 
professors of the art of music; 
and the same committee were also 
of opinion that, besides training 
free scholars, a national school for 
music should be open to the public 
at large on the payment of ade- 
quate fees, which might be gradu- 
ated according to the musical 
ability of the pupil, and be auxili- 
ary to the support of the institu- 
tion. These conclusions were come 
to in reference to the Royal 
Academy of Music; and to secure 
the ends proposed the committee 
desired the establishment of a 
‘National Academy of Music,’ to 
be formed by enlarging the basis 
of action of the existing Royal 
Academy. 

Taking this cpinion into consi- 
deration, the Commissioners, in the 
words of their report just issued, 
‘while they admire the energy 
which has been displayed in es- 
tablishing the National Training 
School as a separate institution, 
cannot help regretting that it was 
not directed in the path pointed 
out by the committee of the 
Society of Arts. They think it 
right to state that it is their set- 
tled conviction that the union of 
the Royal Academy of Music and 
the National Training School will 
be the best means of promoting 
the national development of high 
musical training. They have, 
therefore, heard with satisfaction 
that an important movement, under 
the leadership of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales and his 
Royal Highness the Prince Chris- 
tian, has been made to establish a 
National College of Music on a 


more permanent and wider basis 
than any existing institution, and 
that the union of the Royal 
Academy and National Training 
School of Music forms one of the 
central objects of the movement.’ 
Noy this conclusion, from a body 
which has up to the present time 
professed itself to be unable to 
afford substantial aid to either of 
the institutions which it desires to 
be amalgamated, is perhaps en- 
couraging, but is scarcely to be re- 
garded with absolute complacency, 
when it is remembered that serious 
objection has also been taken to 
the constitution and system of each 
of the institutions in question. 
What may be the outcome of the 
alliance of two defective or imper- 
fect organisations it is needless now 
to inquire ; but may we not pause 
to ask whether it is desirable in 
the true interests of musical edu- 
cation to establish an all-absorbing 
central institution which is to be 
called national, but which will 
perhaps in the end be so far from 
national that it will become much 
less truly representative of the 
whole country than any one out 
of a dozen flourishing provincial as- 
sociations is representative of the 
wide district of which it is the 
centre. When we remember that 
London alone is a large province, 
and that the Royal Academy of 
Music, after many years of exist- 
ence, is only barely recognised by 
the Commissioners and by the 
committee of the Society of Arts 
as fulfilling to a small degree the 
purpose for which it was founded, 
the proposal to amalgamate it 
with another society with few 
greater pretensions scarcely seems 
promising ; and we are left to con- 
sider whether a number of well- 
organised institutions, each repre- 
senting a wide area, and all working 
harmoniously and under favourable 
auspices, will not better secure the 
object of true musical education 

















than a central school, which will 
have the name without the power 
of being ‘national.’ The question 
seems likely to be answered from 
a quarter in which it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose that it should 
have some weight. It was in the 
City and amongst City people that 
the real domestic practice of music 
was best maintained during the 
years when elsewhere it had fallen 
into neglect; and it is in the City 
and among City people in the 
suburbs that we may find glee- 
clubs, harmonic societies, and the 
general love for and practice of 
music, which alone will enable any 
institution to succeed. 

The Corporation of the City, 
in accordance with their old repu- 
tation as supporters of good cheer, 
consented to promote the estab- 
lishment of the National Training 
School for Music by founding ten 
free scholarships of 407. each for 
five years; but it had already been 
suggested that the City of Lon- 
don, as the very centre and, as it 
were, the keynote of this island of 
sweet sounds, might reasonably 
support an institution of its own, 
which should in time rise to the 
importance and usefulness of an 
organisation somewhat resembling 
the conservatoires which are so 
admirably supported by other large 
municipalities in Europe. 

On the 17th of September 1873, 
Mr. John Bath—one of the repre- 
sentatives for Bridge Ward, and a 
gentleman whose knowledge as 
well as his love of music makes 
him an authority on the subject— 
moved a reference from the Court 
of Common Council ‘as to the 
best means of providing approved 
musical performances, &c., in the 
Guildhall, or in any other way to 
patronise the science of music in 
the City of London and for the 
public benefit.’ Mr. Bath proposed 
that the Court should patronise 
the organisation of a Free Orches- 
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tral and Vocal Association, to be 
called the Musical Society of the 
City of London, and that it should 
bear the expense of such society 
from year to year; the admission 
to the Society to be on the ground 
of merit only, through a committee 
of management; and to consist 
of from 500 to 1000 persons, who 
would be educated from week to 
week in the noblest of all sciences, 
and who would occasionally by 
public performances manifest the 
determination of the Court to do 
those things which are best adapted 
for the education and instruction 
of the public. 

It was a matter of notoriety, 
Mr. Bath said, that many of the 
best amateurs in London were 
engaged during the daytime in the 
City in their business or professions, 
and were already performers in the 
best of the concerts given in Lon- 
don, and so far from these ‘gentle- 


* men being an expense, they would 


be glad to contribute towards the 
expenses of the Society. At Gresham 
College, in the City Law Courts, 
and at the Guildhall itself might 
be found the practice-room, and, 
after making all calculations, the 
cost of the Society might be put at 
2001. ayear; nota very large sum, 
when it is considered that technical 
education is now being revived by 
the action of the City Companies, 
from whom a contribution might 
well be given to promote instruction 
in an art long ago recognised as 
an important branch of education 
by the foundation and maintenance 
of a musical lecture at Gresham 
College. 

There is now sufficient evidence 
to show that Mr. Bath had by no 
means over-estimated the desire 
of City people to form a society 
which, with a little judicious aid 
from the Corporation, may deve- 
lop into an institution of the good 
old pattern, but with modern 
facilities for instruction in the 
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theory of music, and for holding 
public performances. But corporate 
bodies move slowly, and that of 
London is no exception to the rule; 
so it was not till June 1875 
that a musical deputation of the 
Corporation was appointed, and 
even then it was in connection 
with the Training School for Masic, 
to which the City cash contributed 
ten scholarships, and not with 
any immediate purpose either of 
founding or promoting an inde- 
pendent institution. Still the 
possible formation of such a society 
as that suggested by Mr. Bath 
was kept in view; and though no 
official impetus seems to have been 
given to the movement, and no 
promise of pecuniary aid was used 
as a stimulus, not only has an 
association for the practice of 
music been established, but it has 
already vindicated the ancient 
harmonious character of the City. 
In January 1879, the Guildhall 
Amateur Orchestral Society was 
formed for the performance of 
classical music of the best masters ; 
and it already consists of nearly 
one hundred members, under the 
able direction of Mr. Weist Hill, 
a conductor whose reputation is 
sufficient not only to indicate the 
genuine character of the associa- 
tion, but to guarantee the com- 
pleteness of its arrangements. The 
title of the society was adopted by 
permission of the City Lands 
Committee, and it holds its meet- 
ings in Aldermanbury or in Guild- 
hall. That, in the words of the 
report of the musical deputation, 
it is ‘now one of the largest and 
best amateur orchestras in Eng- 
land,’ though it has only been in 
existence a few months, may be 
admitted, since it has given good 
evidence of its proficiency. Asa 
practical expression of their sym- 
pathy with the progress of musi- 
cal education, the Corporation re- 
ferred to their committee to make 
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arrangements for three morning 
concerts to be given in the Egyp- 
tian Hall, at the Mansion House, 
during the present year. The first 
was by the pupils of the National 
Training School, and was an ad- 
mirable’performance; the second, 
by the pupils of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, was so excellent as 
to warrant the belief that there is 
no need to despair of the con- 
tinued existence of this original 
institution for musical education ; 
and the third, which took place on 
the 26th of April, was by the 
Guildhall Orchestral Society, and 
consisted chiefly of a selection of 
instrumental music, some of it of 
a difficult character, but perform- 
ed with a delicacy and precision 
which made the concert one of 
the special musical events of the 
season. This was the result after 
less than four months’ existence of 
the society, and it should en- 
courage us to believe that there 
is no lack either of musical ability 
or of a love for music of a high 
order among the commoners of 
England, and that the anniversary 
of the City Society may be marked 
by a still further development of 
its resources, as a centre of in- 
struction as well as of practice. 
A grand morning concert in Guild- 
hall would be an event of which 
the significance would not soon be 
lost ; and as the entire estimated 
cost of the Orchestral Society for 
the year is calculated to be only 
about 200/., of which above two- 
thirds will be realised by subscrip- 
tions of ordinary and honorary 
members, it is scarcely too much 
to expect that musical London 
will regard with complacency the 
proposed grant to this institution 
of an annual sum far less in 
amount than the cost of a single 
banquet for the celebration of some 
small event in which nobody is 
particularly interested. 
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Sine me the song you were singing, 

When love thrilled the music through ; 
And to me the words kept bringing 

A magical music of you. 
In a withered rose, though the eyes are wet, 
And a hope that is lost, there is sweetness yet. 


Give me the hand you gave me, 
When you said I should call you wife, 
In the hour of despair to save me, 
And the death that is mine in life. 
In a withered rose, though the eyes are wet, 
And a hope that is lost, there is sweetness yet. 


Kiss me once as you used to kiss me, 
When I thought they were all my own ; 
I shall go, and you will not miss me, 
While I shall be all alone. 
In a withered rose, though the eyes are wet, 
And a hope that is lost, there is sweetness yet. 


Only pray that love left behind you, 

And the vows you have held so light, 
Have never a voice to remind you 

Of a heart that is broken to-night. 
In a withered rose, though the eyes are wet, 
And a hope that is lost, there is sweetness yet. 
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CHAPTER L. 


I wonper if it is egotistical to 
write a story about oneself? 

The idea that it may be so has 
just crossed my mind, as I find 
myself seated, pen in hand, in- 
tending to write down some of 
the vivid memories of my long- 
past youth. They throng on my 
brain with a distinctness that 
makes it hard to realise that I am 
an old woman, and that the well- 
loved faces and bright scenes that 
rise so clearly before my mind’s 
eye are only dim shadows of former 
days, and possess no life or interest 
to any one but myself. 

Well, I suppose it és egotistical ; 
but I cannot help it. I must only 
ask my readers to have patience 
with an old woman’s weakness, 
and remember that some day they 
themselves may be old. 

The part of my life I can recall 
most distinctly is when I was about 
seventeen, and had come up to 
Dublin with my mother to enter 
into all the delights of a first 
season. 

I was an only child, and had 
lived up to that time in a quiet 
lonely part of Ireland. My father 
died when I was very young, so 
that I had no recollection of him ; 
but I always listened eagerly to 
what I heard of him from others, 
and that was not a little, for 
there was no subject on which the 
tenants and servants loved so to 
hold forth as that of ‘the masther.’ 
And many a time I have listened 
with breathless interest to some 
exciting tale of his feats in the 
hunting-field, of his lavish gene- 


rosity, or of some little act of 
kindness or courtesy, which the 
Irish peasantry—rough, ignorant, 
and barbarous though they are 
deemed—can appreciate with a 
keenness that might put their 
more cultivated neighbours to 
shame. 

I was accustomed from my 
childhood to have every whim 
gratified, to be adored for my 
father’s sake, and to think the 
name of O’Moore the first in the 
land. 

Such influences of course were 
not good, and I fancy my mother 
thought so, for she proposed our 
coming up to Dublin to stay with 
my father’s brother and his family. 

I had never been from home, 
and felt almost brokenhearted 
when the day of our departure 
arrived. The week before I had 
spent making a round of farewell 
visits to all the cabins, and had 
been wept over and condoled with 
as heartily as if I were on the 
point of emigrating. 

‘Shure you won’t forget us, 
mavourneen ? was generally the 
last word as I left them. And 
with choking sobs I promised I 
never would—never, and that I 
was determined to come back on 
the very first opportunity. 

It was in the dusk of a chill 
evening in February that we ar- 
rived at my uncle’s house in Mer- 
rion-square. The change from the 
cheerless streets to the warm 
drawing-room was very pleasant ; 
and as my uncle came forward 
to meet us with his frank hearty 
voice, all my shyness vanished ; 
and when he took my hands in 
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both of his and kissed me, as if 
I had been his own daughter, I 
felt I loved him already. 

‘You are very like your father, 
my dear,’ he said softly. ‘ He was 
my only brother, and I feel his 
loss still.’ 

And when I looked up into his 
handsome face, I saw that his eyes 
were dim with tears. 

I was then introduced to my 
cousins—three pretty girls and a 
young man about twenty-five, 
uncle Ralph’s only son, and the 
darling of his heart. Their mother 
had died when they were all very 
young, and they had grown up 
under the care of an old gover- 


‘ Well, deary,’ said my mother, 
when we were in our own room 
that night, ‘ how do you like them 
all, and do you still wish to go 
home next week?’ 

* No,’ I answered, laughing ; ‘I 
think I shall love them. They 
are so kind and pretty, and seem 
to like me.’ 

‘I wonder at that,’ she said, 
fondly stroking my hair. 

‘ But, mamma,’ I went on, put- 
ting my arm round her neck, ‘I 
shall never love them as I love 
you. No one in the world shall 
ever be to me what you are!’ 

‘Don’t make rash promises,’ 
she said, laughing. ‘I remember 
saying the same to my mother 
when I was your age, but I 
changed my mind when I met 
your father.’ 

‘Iam not likely to meet any 
one like papa,’ I answered, with 
confident ignorance. ‘There is 
not the least chance that any one 
will come between you and me.’ 
Soon after I was fast asleep, and 
in my dreams was again at home 
sitting in one of the cabins, with 
the smell of the peat smoke strong 
in my nostrils, ‘and listening to 
one of the well-known tales of the 
heroic feats of the ©’ Moores. 
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CHAPTER II. 


I was actually going to a ball ; 
my first ball. What girl does not 
look back to her first ball with 
mingled feelings of regret and 
amusement? Amusement at the 
wonderful importance with which 
the event was anticipated, and 
regret that never again will she 
have the same fresh innocent de- 
light in the idea of being for the 
first time in the important posi- 
tion of a grown-up young lady, 
and having a partner with 
whiskers. 

My mother dressed me herself, 
and the love and pride I saw in 
her dear face gave me more plea- 
sure than the most ardent admira- 
tion from a stranger could have 
done. 

* Now look at yourself, Katie,’ 
she said, when the last finishing 
touch had been put, ‘ and tell me 
if you are satisfied.’ 

She led me to the mirror as she 
spoke, and I saw a tall slight 
figure attired in floating snowy 
tulle, unrelieved by any colour; 
and a face lit by large brown eyes, 
and crowned by heavy braids of 
gold hair. 

I had never seen myself look 
like this before, and as I stood 
contemplating my own reflection, 
a delicious consciousness that I 
was beautiful stole over me and 
brought the blood to my cheek ; a 
joyous recognition of the power of 
beauty made my heart beat high. 
I turned to my mother to tell 
her I was quite satisfied, when 
the sight of her deep mourning 
struck my heart with a sudden 
chill. 

I remembered that she too had 
been beautiful, young, dnd joyous; 
but the thought was too much at 
variance with my present mood to 
be long entertained, and with a gay 
parting kiss I took up my gloves 
and fan and ran down to tke 
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drawing-room, where my cousins 
were waiting. 

A ery of delight greeted my en- 
trance. 

‘ Katie, you look beautiful !’ the 
girls said simultaneously. 

‘ You little witch, you will break 
the hearts of half the people you 
meet to-night. Does she not look 
like a fairy, Bertie? they asked 
their brother, who had stood si- 
lently by. 

‘Very like,’ he answered quietly. 

The words sounded almost cold, 
but as I looked up and caught his 
eye mine involuntarily fell. There 
was no mistaking his expression 
of open admiration, fast becoming 
something more. It was not new 
to me, young and inexperienced 
as I was. I knew that this man 
was learning to love me with the 
whole strength of his passionate 
nature. 

The knowledge half pleased, 
half alarmed me. My vanity was 
flattered by the thought that I, a 
little insignificant girl of seven- 
teen, had such power over this 
handsome man of the world, that 
my lightest word was law to him ; 
but again I was almost frightened 
when I reflected that perhaps the 
future happiness or misery of his 
life lay in my hands. Such were 
the thoughts that now occupied 
my mind, and made me long to 
be once more at home, away from 
all the feverish excitement of city 
life. 

‘What makes you look so grave, 
little one ? a soft voice whispered 
in my ear. 

I turned, and saw cousin Mary’s 
sweet face. 

‘ Are you not coming?’ I said, 
surprised to see that she was still 
in the same dress she had worn at 
dinner. 

* No, dear,’ she answered, smil- 
ing. ‘Iam too old and sensible 
to dance.’ 

‘O, that is nonsense, Mary. I 


heard you say a few days ago you 
are only twenty-five. No one is 
old at that age.’ 

‘People may feel very old even 
at twenty-five, though 1 hope you 
will not, dear,’ she answered. 
‘ You. must have such a long and 
happy. life that you can never 
learn to feel old.’ 

Mary spoke lightly, but I 
guessed there was some hidden 
meaning in her words, and I felt 
sorry for her as I looked up 
into her sweet face, and thought 
remorsefully that I had never 
noticed its sadness before. Bend- 
ing down, she gave me one of her 
warm affectionate kisses. I al- 
ways liked Mary’s kisses ; they 
were such real caresses—not like 
the uncomfortable pecks and dabs 
that some people give in all sin- 
cerity of affection, and others seem 
to think quite satisfactory. 

‘You must go now, dear,’ she 
said ; ‘ they are calling you ;’ and 
in another moment | was seated 
in the carriage, which was driven 
through the lighted streets. 

My courage failed terribly as I 
entered the ballroom. I felt such 
a waif in that brilliant animated 
scene. Every one but myself 
looked so happy, and had some 
one to talk to ; but my reflections 
were cut short by hearing our 
hostess say, 

* Miss O’ Moore, may I introduce 
my friend Mr. Douglas to you? 

The unembarrassed well-bred 
air of the tall, dark, handsome 
stranger she presented as my 
partner for the first dance made 
me feel dreadfully shy—so shy 
that I found it utterly impossible 
to utter a single word. I could 
not remember even one of the 
little speeches I had thought of 
for days before as the correct style 
of talk wherewith to amuse my 
partners at the ball; but once 
launched amid the joyous crowd 
of waltzers, I forgot all my shy- 
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ness—forgot everything save the 
delight of dancing, and I entered 
into the spirit of the ball with as 
much zest as if I had known no 
previous forebodings. 

‘I think you like dancing ? my 
partner said, when I stopped at 
last quite breathless, turning a 
pair of laughing dark eyes on me 
as he spoke. 

‘Like it!’ I exclaimed. ‘It 
is so delightful; I wish that I 
could go to a ball every night.’ 

* You would soon tire of them,’ 
Mr. Douglas said. 

‘I don’t think so,’ I replied. 
‘ But I shall not have the chance.’ 

‘Here are other partners com- 
ing for you,’ he remarked, ‘so I 
must yield my place; but won’t 
you keep another waltz for me? 

During the rest of the evening 
I had no reason to complain of 
having no one to speak to, intro- 
ductions following one another 
in such quick succession that I 
found it difficult to distinguish my 
partners. Towards the end of the 
evening Bertie came up to me. 

‘You have not danced once 
with me,’ he said crossly. 

‘You have not asked me,’ I 
answered saucily. 

‘Well, will you give me this 
waltz? he pleaded. 

‘I can’t, Bertie ; I am engaged 
to Mr. Douglas.’ 

‘What! dancing with him 
again? he said impatiently. ‘It 
seems to me that he has been 
your partner all the evening.’ 

* No, indeed,’ I said eagerly. ‘I 
have only—’ But the subject of 
our discussion came to claim me 
before I could finish the sentence, 
and I left Bertie with a sullen 
moodiness on his face I had never 
seen there before. 

‘You are beginning to look 
tired,’ my companion said, as we 
moved off. ‘Suppose we take a 
turn through the rooms instead of 
dancing ? 





I gladly assented, as my feet 
were at last beginning to grow 
very weary. 

* Mr. Douglas,’ I asked sudden- 
ly, ‘ who is that lovely girl? 

‘I don’t see any lovely girl,’ he 
replied, as he looked round. 

*O, you must see her!’ I in- 
sisted. ‘She is sitting near the 
end of the conservatory dressed 
in black tulle, with crimson roses 
in her dress and diamonds in her 
hair. Besides, you must know 
her,’ I continued; ‘I saw you 
dance with her to-night.’ 

*O, is it that girl you mean? 
turning his eyes towards the lady 
who had attracted my attention. 
‘Yes, I do know her. She is Miss 
Cecile Hamilton.’ 

Something in the tone of his 
voice made me look at him in 
surprise. I saw that his face was 
strangely darkened, and that his 
mouth had a sneering hard ex- 
pression. 

‘Don’t you like her? I could 
not help asking. ‘She is so beau- 
tiful ; she must be good.’ 

‘Does that always follow? he 
asked, with a smile, while his face 
cleared. ‘ Well, she is very charm- 
ing when she likes.’ 

I turned from him to look again 
at Miss Hamilton. She was lean- 
ing back in a low armchair, her 
face turned slightly upward, listen- 
ing smilingly to the conversation 
of a tall man, who was bending 
over her as he talked. Hers 
was a fair high-bred face, with 
deep azure eyes and a delicately- 
curved mouth, crowned with 
gleaming golden hair, amid whose 
tresses the diamonds shone like 
stars—a face one would have 
fancied resembled Hypatia’s as 
she faced her audierice in the 
lecture-room. 

Whilst I was still gazing at 
Miss Hamilton she turned towards 
us, and as my eyes met hers I felt 
the hot blood rush to my cheeks. 
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I was angry with myself for allow- 
ing her to see my confusion. Her 
face did not change except for a 
slight raising of the straight pen- 
cilled brows. Rising from her 
seat, she advanced slowly, and 
spoke a few words to my com- 
panion. 

‘What a stupid ball, Alan! 
she observed, fanning herself lan- 
guidly. ‘But perhaps you may 
not have found it so? 

What a contrast there was to 
her beautiful face in the harsh 
metallic tones of her voice! As 
I listened, her resemblance to the 
fair Alexandrian philosopher faded 
suddenly. 

‘She called him by his Christian 
name. They must know each 
other very well,’ I thought. ‘Why 
did he not say so? 

‘Yes, I have enjoyed it very 
much,’ Mr. Douglas said in reply 
to her query. 

‘I thought so,’ she remarked, 
with a slight laugh. ‘ Well, every 
one to their taste. I found it 
dull. Good-night ; I suppose you 
will be at the concert to-morrow ? 
Alboni is to sing, so that it will 
be worth going to,’ and without 
waiting for a reply she moved 
away on the arm of her com- 
panion. 

‘Here is your cousin coming 
for you,’ remarked Mr. Douglas, 
breaking the awkward silence. 

A moment after Bertie joined 
us. 

‘I have been looking every- 
where for you. All the others are 
waiting down-stairs.’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ I replied ; ‘I 
did not know you wanted me.’ 

‘It is I who am to blame,’ in- 
terrupted Mr. Douglas, ‘ for hav- 
ing detained Miss O’Moore. I can 
only ask her to forgive me.’ 

He spoke gravely; but I de- 
tected a mischievous gleam of fun 
in his eyes. I think Bertie saw 
it too, as, with rather a curt reply, 


he hurried me away, and observed 
a solemn silence during the drive 
home. 


’™ CHAPTER III. 


Tat memorable ball was the 
herald of many others, which, 
together with rides in the Park, 
shopping, and visits, kept our 
time always occupied. I had 
quite lost my shyness and timid- 
ity, and was fast developing into 
a very self-possessed, easily bored, 
and fashionable young lady. I 
had become so used to my altered 
life—my old happy childhood 
seemed so far off and unreal—that 
I sometimes could hardly per- 
suade myself it was not all a 
dream, and that I had never 
known surroundings different from 
those of the present. 

Sometimes I felt weary of it 
all as memory went back wistfully 
to the lovely country and the 
wild beautiful scenery where my 
youth was spent; and I longed 
to see once more the warm-hearted 
humble friends who loved me so 
truly. One of those moods came 
over me on an evening when I sat 
by the fire in what was still called 
‘the schoolroom.’ The others 
had gone to a concert, leaving me 
behind at my own earnest request, 
and I anticipated with much 
pleasure the quietevening I should 
have with Mary. The room was 
only lighted by the cheery fire. 
I had then, and still have, a fancy 
for firelight. There is something 
so cosy in its fitful ruddy blaze, 
shining now on one object, now 
on another, and then comes the 
picturesque effect produced by 
the deep mysterious shadow which 
envelopes one part of the room, 
while the rest is illuminated with 
fleeting radiance. Drawing my 
chair close to the fender, I leant 

















back among the cushions, and, 
looking dreamily into the glowing 
coals, was soon so absorbed in 
thought that I did not notice 
the entrance of Mary, until she 
said, 

‘Of what are you thinking, 
Katie? 

‘ Nothing at all, except that I 
feel very comfortable; but the 
blood rushed to my cheeks as I 
spoke, and I felt thankful she 
could not see my face, for I had 
been thinking of one who was 
seldom absent from my thoughts. 

* What a cosy evening we shall 
have together!’ Mary said, as she 
seated herself on the rug at my 
feet, leaning her head against me. 
‘I feel just in the humour for a 
long gossip.’ 

Yet she seemed in no haste to 
begin, but gazed silently into 
the fire, while I stroked her soft 
brown hair caressingly, and 
watched her sweet face while the 
firelight played over it. How 
sad it looked to-night! The soft 
delicate lips were tremulous, and 
the eyes were misty with hushed 
tears. 

‘Katie, do you know of what 
Iam thinking ? she asked, look- 
ing up suddenly and meeting my 
earnest gaze fixed on her. 

‘I am thinking of one night 
six years ago, when I was only 
nineteen, and so happy, that I 
thought it was impossible I could 
ever know sorrow or loneliness. 
The whole world was bright and 
beautiful to me, and my future 
fair and sunny as love and wealth 
could make it. Katie, I was 
going to be married—’ 

Mary stopped suddenly, and a 
choking sob caught her voice ; 
then, after a moment’s pause, she 
resumed : 

‘I shall not mention his name ; 
but that does not matter. He is 
dead now. And, O Katie, I can 
never tell you how I loved him. 
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He was all the world to me; I 
seemed to live only in his pre- 
sence ; I felt restless and unhappy 
in his absence, and I was all in 
all to him. 

‘One night, just a week before 
the day fixed for our wedding, we 
went to a ball given specially for 
us, and he was to meet me there. 
O, it seems but yesterday when I 
think of it! My dress was like 
that which you wore at your first 
ball, Katie. He always liked me 
to dress in white.’ 

She stopped again and put 
her hands to her forehead, then 
without removing them she con- 
tinued : 

‘He had not come when we 
arrived ; but I knew he would be 
late, as he had an engagement 
likely to detain him. The night 
wore on, and still he did not 
come. I was in the middle of a 
waltz, when I saw some people 


- whispering at the door and look- 


ing at me. I knew there was 
something wrong, and went to see 
what it was. At first they would 
not tell me, and strove to keep 
me back when I endeavoured to 
leave the room ; but I broke from 
them, and very soon I knew it all. 
He had been thrown from a high 
mail phaeton, almost at the very 
doorsteps, and was carried sense- 
less into the house. 

“You must not see him,” some 
one said to me as I tried to force 
my way into the room where he 
was, but I did not heed them, 
and was soon beside the couch on 
which he lay. A couple of doc- 
tors stood on the other side. His 
eyes were closed, and his breath 
came in long painful gasps; but, 
thank God, he was not disfigured 
in the slightest degree, and as I 
looked at him I could not believe 
what they told me, that the hurt 
was mortal, and that he would 
never see another sunrise.’ 

I put my arms round Mary’s 
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neck, and my tears fell fast. Her 
eyes were tearless, but her voice 
was hoarse and low with the 
memory of a great agony as she 
went on: 

‘After a little he opened his 
eyes and recognised me at once. 
They left us alone, and for the 
remaining hours of his life I had 
my arms round him, and his 
head lay on my breast when he 
died. After that I think I was 
mad for awhile, and only prayed 
that I too might die; but in 
time I grew calmer, and I am 
now learning to be content with 
my lot. But, Katie, you cannot 
wonder now that I feel old, or 
that I never go to balls? 

I cannot answer Mary. I only 
press my arms close round her and 
cry silently. My brave patient 
cousin! How I loved and pitied 
her as I listened to her sad history, 
and learned the story of a life 
made old before its time ! 

‘I should not have told you 
all this, dear,’ she said, after a 
pause, ‘ but to-night the memory 
of it came back so vividly that 
I could not resist the impulse 
to talk to you about it. Do not 
cry, Katie. The past is past, and 
Iam content to be patient until 
I join him where I know he 
awaits my coming. And now we 
will talk of your own concerns, 
Katie,’ looking up as she spoke, 
with her own sweet smile. ‘ You 
have been so good, listening to all 
I had to say, that I think you 
should have your turn now.’ 

‘I have no “ concerns,” as you 
call them,’ I answered hastily; ‘I 
would much rather talk about 
yours,’ 

‘That is nonsense,’ she return- 
ed, still smiling. ‘Do you think 
I can’t see how things are going 
on, Katie? Have you never 
thought seriously of Mr. Douglas? 
Do you not know that he loves 
you? 
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As she spoke the burning co- 
lour rushed back to my cheeks. 
It was the first time my secret 
had been hinted at, and Mary’s 
words set my brain in a whirl ; 
but it was not painful emotion 
that thus overcame me. In the 
few weeks I had known Mr. 
Douglas I had learned uncon- 
sciously tolove him. It was very 
sweet, this new passion that pos- 
sessed me, though I had never 
thought over it seriously, never 
allowed it to take a definite shape 
in my mind, but had let my life 
flow on in a vague delirious dream, 
my first thought each day being 
that, before it closed, I might 
meet Alan, and that my happiness 
would be complete when I did so. 
He had never told me that he 
loved me ; but I knew he did, and 
never wondered at his silence. I 
saw how his eyes lighted up with 
pleasure when we met, how his 
voice changed and softened, as a 
man’s always does when speaking 
to the woman he loves. Knowing 
all this, I was content in the 
happy present. 

While Mary continued to talk 
of Mr. Douglas I did not check 
her, but listened silently, and 
gave myself up to the thrall of 
this new passionate happiness 
that possessed me. She told me 
she had seen our love for each 
other growing day by day, that 
my lover was highly thought of 
and very rich, and that if 1 mar- 
ried him I had every prospect of 
happiness. I let Mary talk on 
without interruption, my thoughts 
lingering over the bright future 
she pictured for me. 

It was late ere we parted for 
the night, and when I fell asleep 
I dreamt uneasily of the proud 
blue eyes and stately beauty of 
Cecile Hamilton. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ar the approach of summer my 
uncle suggested our going to the 
sea for a little rest and change. 
We were soon comfortably settled 
in a cheerful house close to the 
pier at Kingstown, and overlook- 
ing the lovely bay of Dublin. 
The change from the hot bustling 
city was delightful to me, who 
always loved the sea. For hours 
I sat watching the gay scene be- 
fore our windows. The harbour 
dotted with graceful yachts and 
boats of all sizes, the fashionably- 
dressed groups walking on the 
pier, were all objects of the greatest 
interest ; but I loved better still 
to look across the bright dancing 
waves towards Howth, which, 


with their changing lights and © 


shades, reminded me of a great 
opal resting on the sea. More- 
over, Douglas was always with 


us. Every day there was some ° 


excursion or plan of amusement 
that could not be carried out with- 
out his cotperation. His yacht 
was always. at our disposal, and 
half our time was spent on board : 
sometimes scudding rapidly over 
the crisp blue waves; at others, 
moving lazily about the harbour, 
watching with languid interest 
from under an awning the move- 
ments of the numerous yachts and 
boats bound on pleasure-excursions 
like ours. How well I can recall 
Alan as he looked on those bright 
summer days in his loose yachting- 
dress of blue serge, that suited 
his powerful figure as no other 
dress did, the clear bronze of 
his complexion deepened by ex- 
posure to the sun, and his crisp 
dark hair crowned with a little 
red cap ! 

Mamma had returned home some 
time before, but my uncle would 
not allow me to accompany her, 
and I was only too glad to stay. 
And so day after day glided by 


almost unnoticed by me. I was 
perfectly happy, and never even 
wondered why Alan remained 
silent when there seemed nothing 
to prevent his declaring his love. 
I never imagined that my present 
joy must come to an end. I only 
knew that we loved each other, 
and I cared and wished for nothing 
more. A crisis came at last, and 
when least expected, as all great 
changes do come when we are 
unprepared for them—when the 
thread of our lives seems running 
so smoothly, so evenly, until the 
thread snaps suddenly, and we 
know in that moment that all is 
changed, that never again will life 
be quite the same. 

It was the evening of a close 
sultry day. The heat had been 
intense, and the cool breeze that 
just rippled the water was de- 
liciously refreshing. The mellow 
light of the full moon flooded the 
sea with its soft radiance. Some 
one proposed a walk, and in a 
short time we all sauntered slowly 
down the pier—Alan and I toge- 
ther, as usual. After a time we 
separated from the others. Alan 
was very silent, and I could see 
in the moonlight a look I had 
never noticed on his face before— 
a look of utter pain and weariness, 
as if he were sorely tried and 
tempted. 

* Will you come up here?’ he 
asked abruptly, as he led the way 
to a flight of steps on the other 
side of the pier, where the rough 
stones were thrown loosely toge- 
ther, with the waves dashing 
against them. The spot was quite 
deserted, and I followed him 
silently. For a few moments we 
stood looking across the waste of 
moonlit waters. Then he spoke. 

‘Katie,’ he began—and my heart 
gave a bound, for it was the first 
time he had called me by my Chris- 
tian name—‘ Katie, I have some- 
thing to tell you, though I think 
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you must have guessed it already. 
*Tis that I love you, Katie—love 
you as I never loved any one 
before. O child, you do not, can- 
not know what you are to me! 
You are all I care for in life, 
Katie. If I must give you up, 
what is to become of me? His 
voice was hoarse and broken, and 
he spoke like one labouring under 
some strong emotion, which he 
vainly strove to overcome. I felt 
half terrified as I listened, though 
the subtle joy that his words sent 
through me overcame the fear. 
‘I think you love me? he went 
on more quietly. ‘I don’t think 
I have mistaken your sweet eyes. 
O Katie, listen to me, and have 
pity on me! Don’t send me 
away from you!” Without waiting 
for an answer, he continued: 
* You recollect our first meeting ? 
It was at your first. ball. O 
my darling, how well I remember 
you that night in your pure white 
dress and pearls, and your brown 
eyes shining with excitement and 
pleasure ! Do you remember ask- 
ing me who was that lovely girl 
sitting in the conservatory, and 
my saying she was Cecile Hamil- 
ton ? 

‘Yes,’ I said wonderingly. I 
could not understand what this 
girl had to do with me. 

‘Years ago,’ he resumed, ‘when 
she and I were boy and girl toge- 
ther, we were thrown very much 
in each other’s way, and I fancied 
myselfin love with her. I thought 
she returned my affection, and she 
promised tomarry me.’ He stopped 
for an instant, as if uttering the 
words was too much for him, while 
I in perfect silence stood waiting 
to hear the end. ‘There is no use 
making a long story of it,’ he re- 
sumed, ‘I found out my mistake 
only too soon—found out it was 
my money she wanted, not my- 
self, as 1 in my blind vanity had 
imagined. We were considered 
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too young to marry then, but she 
was sure of her game ; having my 
promise, she was content to wait. 
But she has changed her mind 
lately ; and to-day she wrote from 
London, where she and her mo- 
ther are staying at present, asking 
me to join them, and implying 
that arrangements for the wedding 
had. better be begun at once. And 
now, Katie,’ he went on, with a 
sudden change of voice, turning 
as he spoke, and seizing my hands 
in a firm clasp, ‘it lies with you 
to say what answer I shall give 
to that letter. Only say that you 
love me, that you will be my wife, 
and 1 will break the bonds that 
have so long held me, and be once 
more a free man. O my darling, 
don’t hesitate! Think how happy 
our lives would be together, how 
miserable apart! How can we 
bear to be separated, or, worse 
still, to meet, only to feel that we 
are more completely sundered than 
if seas divided us 

His hands tightened their clasp 
on mine. His pleading eyes looked 
into my own with a great loving 
tenderness in their depths. All 
was silent around us, but the faint 
low murmur of the sea, the soft 
darkness of the summer night, 
seemed to close around and shroud 
us from every other living thing. 
It remained with me to decide 
whether we should be always to- 
gether or for ever parted. It was 
a terrible temptation. This wo- 
man he spoke of did not love him ; 
his loss would not cost her a pang. 
Why should he keep his pledge 
when his heart was mine, and we 
were all in all to each other? 

I reasoned thus, blindly catch- 
ing at any shadow of hope, as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw. 
In the midst of this chaos of 
thought a picture I had seen a 
short time previously rose before 
my mental vision—a picture of a 
young girl and her lover standing 
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together on the eve of the awful 
day of St. Bartholomew, she try- 
ing to fasten on his arm a badge 
that would insure his safety, be- 
cause it was the symbol of a faith 
forsworn. Isaw again the tender 
but firm look on the face of the 
lover as he put aside the dimpled 
hands that sought to save him by 
dishonour ; the agony of knowing 
that when he parted from her he 
went to his death, mingled with 
the glory of a martyr’s resolve 
that would not even for her sake 
sully his soul with untruth I 
felt (though I tried to suppress 
the thought) that if I yielded and 
married this man, who was dearer 
to me than all the world beside, 
he could not be so dear to me in 
the future as if we were parted 
now. 


* I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more,’ 


My mind was made up. I think 
Alan saw my decision in my 


eyes, for he grew deadly pale and 
reeled slightly where he stood. 
My lips felt so parched and dry 
that at first I could not utter 
a word ; but with a great effort I 
said, 

‘ Alan, we must say good-bye.’ 

‘You cannot mean it, Katie. 
Think over it again. Child, 
you do not know what you are 
doing.’ 

A deadly faintness came over 
me as he spoke. The struggle had 
been too intense for my strength, 
and I could hardly speak. 

‘I have thought of it,’ I said at 
last, ‘and I cannot alter my deter- 
mination. O Alan, how could we 
be happy if a broken vow was the 
means of uniting us? 

‘I know you are right, my 
darling; but how can I give you 
up? My own true-hearted love, 
can you forgive me for all the 
misery I have caused you? But 
I did not mean it, Katie. Often 
did I resolve to go out of the way 
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of temptation ; but I was a coward, 
and postponed the evil day.’ 

His voice sounded indistinctly 
in my ears, my head began to reel, 
apd I should have fallen had he 
not caught me in his arms and 
held me close to his heart. I knew 
that this was our farewell. 

‘God bless and keep you, my 
own love,’ he whispered. ‘ Good- 
bye, Katie; you are the only wo- 
man I ever loved. Parting from 
you is worse than death.’ 

I could not answer him; I 
could only free myself from his 
clasp and turn away. He followed, 
and we both remained silent until 
we rejoined our party. I heard 
the sound of voices mingled with 
their gay laughter, but I felt as if 
in a dream. At the hall-door they 
stayed for some time, arranging a 
boating-party for the next day. I 
heard Alan trying to excuse him- 
self on the plea of business ; but 
his excuses were overruled, and 
all preliminaries settled. At last 
I got away to the solitude of my 
own room, and, opening the win- 
dow, leaned forward-into the balmy 
air, though I could not feel the 
beauty of that calm summer night. 
The happy dream in which I had 
lived for months was ended, and 
I well knew that the joy of life 
was over too, that the only thing 
that could bring happiness to me 
I had refused ; and yet I felt glad 
that no remorseful memory would 
wound me with its sting. How 
that night passed I never knew ; 
but at last I fell into a heavy 
slumber, from which I was wa- 
kened by all the cheerful sounds 
and stir of busy life. Whata glad 
bright day it looked, with no cloud 
to mar the sunshine sparkling so 
joyously on the laughing blue 
waves ! 

I went down-stairs, and was 
glad to take an active part in the 
preparations for the picnic, glad 
to do anything that would keep 
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my thoughts from the memory of 
the previous night. Once or twice 
I saw Mary’s kind grave eyes fixed 
wistfullyon me. I think she knew 
something was wrong, but, with 
her usual tact, she waited for me 
to tell her. I could not bear her 
glance, and avoided her till we 
were about to leave ; then I drew 
close to Mary, and asked to be 
allowed to stay with her. I don’t 
know how it was arranged, but 
when we started I found she, 
Alan Douglas, a sailor, and myself 
were the only occupants of our 
boat. Alan and I hardly ex- 
changed a word. I did not even 
trust myself to lodk at him ; yet 
I was glad to be with him once 
more, though I knew the barrier 
that divided us, knew that to- 
morrow he would be with the girl 
who prized him for his money. 
For the present, the great longing 
to be near him that still haunted 
me was satisfied. 

We rowed silently over the 
calm blue water, that danced and 
rippled in the sunshine, regardless 
of the quiet dead that lay so cold 
and still beneath it. The wind 
gradually freshened, and the boat- 
man hoisting a sail, our little bark 
flew like a bird over the sea. 
Alan left his seat and came close 
to us. He and I were near each 
other again, and I have often since 
then been so thankful that it was 
so. The wind rose higher and the 
sky darkened as we sped along. 
Suddenly the sailor started up and 
seized hold of the sail, while he 
uttered a cry ofalarm. The next 
moment the little boat had swung 
over on her side, and we were all 
struggling in the water. I felt 
myself sinking lower and lower, 
the hoarse murmur of the waves 
sounding in my ears like thunder, 
until the cruel flood closed over 
my headand I became unconscious. 

When my senses returned, I 
found myself lying in my own 
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bed, opposite the window, through 
which I could see the sky flushed 
with the warm glow of a glorious 
sunset, When I moved some one 
bent over me, and I heard Mary’s 
soft voice. 

‘How do you feel now, darling? 
Do nof try to get up,’ she added, 
seeing ime about to rise. ‘ You 
had much better lie still.’ 

‘But, Mary,’ I said, suddenly 
remembering everything that had 
passed, ‘ how did it happen? Do 
tell me all about the accident.’ 

‘There was a sudden squall,’ 
she replied, ‘that struck the boat 
before the sail could be lowered, 
and capsized us. But, thank God, 
you are safe, my darling,’ and she 
kissed me fondly. 

Then I saw that her face was 
deadly pale, and her eyes red and 
swollen from weeping. A horrible 
fear crept over me. 

‘Mary, how is he? I gasped. 
‘Is Alan safe? 

She did not speak for a mo- 
ment; then she took me in her 
arms, and while her tears rained 
fast on my upturned face, she 
whispered, 

‘O Katie, my poor, poor child, 
how ean I tell you? Alan is dead.’ 


Soon after, she led me to the 
door of the room where he lay, 
and I went in alone. The last 
rays of the setting sun stole 
through the window, and fell on 
his face like a glory. He looked 
so grand as he lay there in the 
great stillness of death, with the 
sunbeams softly touching him and 
a radiant peace on his face, the 
peace of one who would never 
more have care or sorrow. As I 
looked for the last time at the face 
I loved so well, I grew calmer. 
Alan was now my own; death 
had united, not severed us. No 
one else could now claim a share 
in the love that was mine to the 
last. 
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Every one was very tender and 
kind in that dark time, and I 
then learned to value Bertie as he 
deserved. Poor Bertie, who still 
loved me, in spite of my neglect 
and coldness. But I could not 
return the love he lavished on me 
now, nor consent to be his wife, 
nor let another fill Alan’s place in 
my heart. 
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After a time I returned, and 
mamma and I have lived ever 
since in the dear old home of my 
childhood. Mary sometimes comes 
to stay with us for months. These 
are our happiest times. Mine is 
a busy life. I feel cheerful and 
content, but I am fast merging 
into what I used to think could 
not exist—a happy old maid. 
A. ©. 





A WAYWARD BEAUTY. 


FresH as a rosebud gathered in June, 
And sweet as a violet culled in May, 
And fair as the light of the silver moon 
When wheat-sheaves glisten beneath her ray,— 
All this, and more than all this, is she 
Whom the eyes of my soul are longing to see. 


I promised to take her down to-night 

To the féte in the village beneath the hill ; 
She promised to wait in the waning light 

At the trysting-place, and I know she will ; 
And if I am late we may lose the boat, 
And her temper’s as short as her petticoat. 


And she will be decked in silk and lace ; 
The glimmer of pearls on her neck will be ; 
But gloss and gleam will pale when her face 
Looks out of its own pure doors at me. 
For satin and silk have a sombre guise 
By the purple velvet of those dear eyes. 


White will the ruffles be on her breast, 
Whiter the bosom that throbs below; 
A white dove fluttering into its nest 
Was her hand when it fashioned loop and bow ; 
And all too utterly fair for me 
Is her soul in its virgin purity. 


When we are down at the féle to-night 
Lovers will gather about Jeannette. 
I ask her sometimes if she thinks it right, 
And she says that we are not married yet ; 
That she’s only like others—she’d rather be 
Dead and buried than not @ la mode, you see ! 
J. T. B. W. 
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